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Nativity 


Fic. 2—Rome, Museo Cristiano: Silk Textile. 








TWO FRAGMENTS OF AN EARLY TEXTILE 
IN THE MUSEO CRISTIANO! 


BY LESTER D. LONGMAN 


N the Sancta Sanctorum treasury of the Vatican there are two silk fragments which 
were originally part of the same textile. They are exceptionally good examples of 
Early Christian art, and it would be of some importance to our knowledge of Early 
Christian iconography to know their provenance and date. The textile in its 
original state once portrayed various scenes from the Gospels in rows of interlaced 

medallions about thirty centimeters in diameter. In each fragment the ground of the 
textile and of the medallion is crimson red. The ornamented border of the medallions 
represents, on a white ground, three different flower patterns, with their leaves and buds, 
all attached to a single continuous stem. The colors used in the textiles are red, white, 
orange, green, and dark purple.? The borders of the medallions are bounded on inside and 
out by thin fillets composed of alternating beads and bars, the bars repeating a definite 
system of alternating colors. The spaces between the medallions are ornamented with an 
acanthusized palmette motif. 

The Annunciation is represented in the first fragment (Fig. 1). The angel stands to the 
right and is dressed in a light robe, with orange segmentae at the knees. The Madonna 
is seated at the left on an orange jeweled throne. She is dressed in dark purple, and, like 
the angel, has an orange halo. The second fragment (Fig. 2) portrays the Nativity taking 
place at the opening of a cave, above which is a star. The Madonna and Joseph are 
seated on rocks, and are symmetrically placed on either side of the manger. The manger 
itself is either fluted or constructed with vertical slats, and a mantle hangs down over 
part of the side. The Child is in swaddling clothes with His head toward the right, and 
the ox and ass are symmetrically arranged behind the manger. 


Since Lauer in 1906 and Grisar in 1908 wrote summaries of the Sancta Sanctorum 
treasury both textiles? have been well known, particularly the Annunciation fragment.‘ 
But in spite of this fact, very little has been said about either, for none of the men who 
have dealt with them except Von Falke have given them more than hasty consideration. 


1. Studies in the Art of the Museo Cristiano of the Monument Piot, XV, pp. 109-111 and pls. XV and XVIII. 
Vatican Library (VII), edited by C. R. Morey and E. He describes both textiles, but makes no attempt to date 
Baldwin Smith. them or assign a provenance, and does not realize that 

2. Fora color print of the Annunciation and Nativity, they were both originally parts of the same textile. Von 
cf. Von Falke, Die Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, Falke in 1913 was the first to notice this. 
fig. 68. 1908, H. Grisar, Die rémische Kapella Sancta Sanctorum, 

3. For convenience the plural “textiles” will be used PP. 130-131, pls. VI and VII. He called the Annunciation 
occasionally in speaking of the two fragments, the An- Byzantine in the broader — and dated s in the sixth 
nunciation and Nativity, even though they were originally the ninth Sontersaa, but likely nearer the sixth than the 
part of the same textile. ninth. M. Dreger, inan appendix to the above, p. 150, con- 


curred in the opinion that it was “ Byzantine before the 


4. 1906, Ph. Lauer, Le irésor du Sancta Sanctorum, in tenth century.” 
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Occasionally no statement of provenance or date has been attempted, as in the case of 
Lauer, Migeon, Griineisen, Leclercq, M4le, and Pijoan. Sometimes the information has 
been very indefinite, Grisar and Dreger, for instance, calling them Byzantine “in the 
broader sense of the word,” and attributing to them a date “before the tenth century.” 
Diehl, Dalton, and Louis offer no suggestion whatever as to provenance, but prefer to 
date them between the sixth and eighth centuries. Von Falke, however, in his indis- 
pensable book, Die Kumsigeschichte der Seidenweberei, assigned them on the basis of 
ornament to Alexandria and dated them in the first half of the sixth century. This 
conclusion seems to be substantiated by a more complete analysis of ornament, style, and 
iconography.° 

Let us consider the problem first from the point of view of ornament. Lethaby believed 
the flower used in the border of the medallions to be a rose.* No such naturalistic inter- 
pretation can be given to it, however, for at this time interest in naturalism had largely 
given way to preoccupation with pattern and design. Remnants of naturalism still exist 
in the rendering of it, but the origin of this type of flower is rather to be sought in the play 
of the imagination upon ancient motifs in a search for interesting design, a situation brought 
about through the disintegration of Hellenism, combined with the ever-increasing influence 
of Persia and the East. 

One is likely to be struck immediately by the way in which the arabesque character of 
the ornament border of the medallions recalls the synthetic borders of ancient Egypt, 
where lotus flowers, buds, and leaves were used in balanced and alternating patterns. 
A comparison of our pattern with a decorative lotus border from Denderah, dating 
probably in the time of Trajan or Hadrian (Fig. 3), shows that our textile design is a 
breakdown of the old Pharaonic moiifs. In both cases the various elements of the pattern 
are arranged on a single continuous stem in a fashion which is typical of no other flower 
than the lotus and the modifications of the lotus which survived in later art. The 
modification used in the Vatican fragments seems to be a pattern which combines 
denaturalized palmette and lotus motifs. To trace the development of this particular 
pattern from its inception in ancient ornament until its appearance here on our textiles 


5. 1900, Lessing, Gewebesammlung des Kunsigewerbe- 1922, Male, L’art religieux du XIIe siécle en France, 
museums in Berlin, pl. 6. Pp. 57, fig. 41: no provenance; no date. 
1909, Migeon, Les arts du tissu, p. 23: Byzantine; no 1925, Dalton, East Christian Art, p. 354, fig. LXIV, 2: 
no effort to assign a provenance or to date it, except to 
sane, Dichi, Menad deri a: a say that other similar textiles “date about the sixth 
gI0, , byzanlin, p. 253 and fig. 129 an" 3 


provenance; sixth to eighth century. 
ne a op gapcagagd 1927, Cecchelli, It tesoro del Laterano, V, Le Stoffe, in 


1911, Louis, La Nativité de Jésus Christ, pp. 36-37 and 
pl. VIII: Oriental; seventh century. 

1911, Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 598, 
fig. 378: no provenance; sixth or seventh century. 

1911, Griineisen, Sainte Marie Antique, p. 154, fig. 114: 
no provenance; no date. 

1913, Von Falke, Die Kunstgeschichle der Seidenweberei, 
PP. 49-52, fig. 68: Alexandrian; first half of the sixth 
century. 

1914, Leclercq in Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie 
chrétienne et de Liturgie, T1I-2, col. 3028, fig. 3343: no 
provenance; no date. 


Dedalo, Jan. 1927, pp. 468-471, pls. I and II: calls Nativity 
Byzantine, VI-VII century, and Annunciation Alex- 
andrian, VI century (?). 

1927, Pijoan, History of Art, p. 118, figs. 189, 190. Pijoan 
speaks of them as Byzantine fabrics, and implies that they 
are poor examples of what the finest textiles of Constan- 
tinople must have been. No dating is offered, but they 
are taken up with works as late as the twelfth century. 

1929 (?), Flemming, An Encyclopaedia of Textiles, pl. 14 
(no text): Von Falke’s dating accepted without question 
or discussion. 

6. Lethaby, B yzantines Silks in London Museums, in 
Burlington Magazine, 1913-14, pp. 138 ff. 
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would be a difficult task, and one unnecessary to the limited scope of our problem. In 
some way we must account for the fact that elements of the pattern are later to be found 
both in Persian textile ornament and abundantly in Alexandrian-Coptic textiles. It may 
be that the pattern developed in Egypt and subsequently influenced Sassanian_ ornament, 
or that the development occurred in the Mesopotamian region, and that it was later 
(perhaps in the very late fifth or early sixth century) reintroduced into Early Christian 
Egypt by eastern artists, who settled in Alexandria to enrich its late Hellenistic art with 
their skilled craftsmanship. Be this as it may, in either case the ultimate connection of 
the ornament of the Vatican textiles with that of ancient Egypt is certain. 

The heart motif (Fig. 5) is quite stereotyped, and, in a measure, contradicts the semi- 
freedom of the other two flowers. It is frequently used in the form of a rosette, both in 
Coptic textiles,’ from which we derive Fig. 4, and in Persian designs,* and the problem of 
its origin is not easy to determine. The palmette (Fig. 6) is similar to the so-called 
Persian palmette, but, like the design of the border in general, it seems more naturalistic 
than Persian work, and consequently suggests a provenance in some Hellenistic center. 
The calyx of the palmette is especially close to naturalistic observation and could not 
possibly be the product of Asiatic invention. It must have been first used in a region 
where the Hellenistic instinct to make decorative forms objective and real still influenced 
the craftsmen. As we shall see later, the design of the whole border, in debased form, is 
frequent in textiles found in Egypt, which, added to the fact that it bears reminiscences 
of the ancient Egyptian lotus, makes the presumption plausable that the Hellenistic 
center with which we have to deal is Alexandria, the metropolis of Hellenistic art and 
knowledge, and at that time the recognized home of the most skillful weavers in the world. 

The curious ornament which occupies the spaces left between the medallions (Fig. 1, 
lower left) is probably an acanthus combined with a palmette to make a conventionalized 
pattern.’ The acanthus has been generalized into a ragged-edged space-filler for each lobe 
of the palmette. This ornament, then, also seems to be associated with the Hellenistic 
world. Its subsequent connection with Egypt of the sixth century is substantiated by the 
appearance of an almost identical ornament in the Coptic “Zacharias” textile,” which 
Von Falke was able to date in the sixth century, and which was found in Akhmim (Fig. 9). 
Observe here also conventionalized buds similar to those in the Vatican pieces, a motif 
which we shall find repeated in other Coptic works. The acanthusized palmette ornament 
appears again on a textile which, as we shall see, seems certainly to be an Egyptian work 
(Fig. to b), and we find it in Coptic works which apparently are imitating similar textiles 
(Fig. 8, upper right). 

The placing of scenes in interlaced medallions, as we find them in our textiles, comes 
down from the period of the Roman mosaics, which may originally have been based on 
Alexandrian models. The motif may be traced through early Coptic stuffs, and continues 
from the second into the sixth century." In Alexandrian-Coptic works which seem most 
logically dated in the late sixth or seventh century, the medallions were freed from one 


7. Von Falke, op. cit., figs. 70, 74. 
8. Von Falke, op. cit., fig. ot. 
g. Lethaby considers it to be a lily, but again this is 


implying a naturalistic point of view which did not exist. LG : Sainte Marie Anti 
Cl. Letheby, op. oll # 548. 11. Cf. Griineisen, Sainte Marie Antique, p. 154. 


1o. Von Falke, op. cit., p. 44, fig. 60. The figure 
reproduced with this article is one fragment of the textile 
only. 
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another, or bound together at the point of tangency by a smaller circle, which is merely 
the disintegrated form of the link which formerly joined the medallions. This is the type 
adopted by the Sassanid Persians, the earlier interlaced form, so far as existing monuments 
of proved provenance indicate, being quite unknown to them in textile art.” This would 
seem then to argue for an Egyptian rather than an Asiatic provenance of our textile, and 
for a date before the second half of the sixth century. 


However, from the point of view of ornament, the chief indication of an Egyptian 
provenance is the imitation of such excellent work as the Vatican fragments by later 
Coptic artists. A large number of Coptic textiles which seem to be fairly late in the 
development make use of the ornamented medallion border which occurs in its most 
perfect form in the Vatican examples."* We must prove first, however, that these works 
we are calling Coptic were really produced in Egypt. Most of them, we know, came from 
Egyptian graves, which at once makes it probable that they originated in Egypt. Of 
course it is an easy matter to import textiles, but there are the additional facts to be con- 
sidered that they are present in very great numbers in the graves, that a rather definite 
development of the style can be traced over a long period of time, and that they comprise 
a homogeneous group unlike the textiles found elsewhere. Still more convincing evidence 
is the fact that the figure style in the textiles is frequently the typically Coptic one which 
we know from ivory carvings done by the Copts at this time. 


We must presume that the less successful textiles are imitations of the more perfect 
ones, which in turn were likely woven and designed at a more ambitious center of artistic 
production than is to be found in Upper Egypt. This brings us to the possibility that the 
Coptic textiles, while not importations, nevertheless imitate works of some foreign center, 
such as Antioch, Constantinople, or Persia. As we have pointed out, however, they form 
a homogeneous group, and it is not likely that all imitate foreign products. What of 
Alexandria’s important textile industry at this time? The proximity of this industrial 
city makes it very improbable that it was without influence on the less artistic Copts. 
Moreover, there are no textiles to be found in Asia Minor, Syria, or Palestine which employ 
the type of ornament used in the Vatican textiles, nor any which employ the same color 
scheme. Isolated motifs of the ornament survive in Persian textiles, but in more con- 
ventionalized form,™ and without the evidences of Hellenism to be found even in the 
debased Coptic works, which means that, no matter whether the development of the 
motifs occurred in Persia or not, an intermediate and Hellenistic center of production 
must be assumed. Furthermore, it would be quite remarkable if Sassanian craftsmen in 
Persia were in the habit of weaving textiles representing the Christian scenes which are 
very frequent in Coptic textiles. For this same reason, as well as because of the convincing 


12. Von Falke, op. cit., pp. 60-61. byzantinische Seidentextilien, pl. XVII, no. X; Meyer- 


13. In addition to those here reproduced, cf.: Von 
Falke, op. cit., figs. 70, 72, 81; Kendrick, Victoria and 
Albert: Museum; Catalogue of Textiles from Burying 
Grounds in Egypt, figs. 623, 626, 642, 778, 810, 822,823, 
825, 826; Flemming, An Encyclopaedia of Textiles, pl. 15 a.; 
Gerspach, Les tapisseries coptes, pls. 152, 153; Volbach 
and Kuehnel, Late Antique Coptic and Islamic Textiles, 
pls. 54, 56, 70, 73; Swarzenski, Illustrierte Geschichte des 
Kunstgewerbes, I, opp. p. 162; Forrer, Rémische und 


Riefstahl, Early Textiles in the Cooper Union Collection, 
Part II, in Art in America, fig. 2, opp. p. 302; Cox, Les 
soieries dart, pl. 21, no. 2.; Frances Morris, Bulletin of 
the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 1927, pp. 118 ff. 

14. For example, the reliefs at Tagh-I-Bostan of the 
time of Chosroes II, 591-628, Von Falke, op. cit., fig. or. 
This is probably the oldest example we have to show the 
nature of Sassanian stuffs in Early Christian times. Note 
the very conventionalized buds and hearts. 
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Hellenism of the figure style, the Vatican textiles could not possibly have been done in 
Persia, the only place outside of Egypt where any of the ornamental motifs of our textiles 
are to be found. A few textiles using similar motifs have been called Byzantine; but 
these are only attributions. 


Let us now turn to a few of these numerous Alexandrian-Coptic textiles which seem to 
be imitations of such more perfect works as the Vatican fragments. Fig. 11 represents 
two which date probably in the late sixth or seventh century. The first (a), in the Museum 
at Trier, is a good example of typical Coptic breaking down of Alexandrian illusionism,”* 
and the second (b), in the Krefeld Collection, has the additional advantage of being found 
at Thebes, and bought at Alexandria."* You will notice that the ornament in the en- 
circling band is a debased simplification of the more Hellenistic and freer ornament of the 
Vatican textiles. The medallions are no longer interlaced, but, in the first fragment are 
entirely separated, and in the second are bound together by placing a smaller circle at the 


point nearest tangency, and therefore they probably date after the first half of the sixth 
century. 


The same ornament is used again in the textile shown in Fig. 12. This one is in the 
South Kensington Museum.” We know that it came from Egypt, but a more exact 
provenance is not known. This is due to the fact that the excavations were frequently not 
in scientific hands, with the result that works got into the market before anything was 
heard of them. The more successful ornament and figure style of this textile, if we follow 
the line of reasoning thus far proposed, would indicate that we may be dealing here with 
an Alexandrian rather than a Coptic work. Since the medallions are no longer interlaced, 
but completely separated, we may presume that it dates at least in the second half of the 
sixth century. This presumption is strengthened if we accept Von Falke’s logical argu- 
ment that the doubling of the horseman heraldically in the medallion likewise does not 
occur in Alexandrian textiles until the second half of the sixth century. The origin of this 
motif is rather doubtful. Presumably it is due, at least in part, to the influence of Persia, 
though it seems that in textile art Persian or Byzantine designs of a similar pattern are 
later.’* A heraldic design is universally attractive, and may quickly be picked up and 
almost as easily reinvented. That it may have been first applied to textile art in Alex- 
andria is quite possible, inasmuch as Persian examples seem to be later, and inasmuch as 
its use contributed to the facility of production, and therefore practical considerations 


could easily have brought the motif into use; the design of one half of the medallion could 
thus be reversed to serve for the second half. 


Fig. 8 represents a very decadent Coptic work in the Kunstgewerbe Museum at 
Diisseldorf.” It is based on a model such as the preceding textile, and should date at about 
the same time. The fillet of beads and bars at the outer and inner edges of the medallion 
border is used here, as well as the heart motif, and, in the upper right-hand corner, a weak 


imitation of the acanthusized palmette as used in the spaces between the medallions of 
the Vatican fragments. 


15. The fact that this textile represents the story of 16. Von Falke, op. cit., figs. 24, 25. 
Joseph indicates that it was very probably done in Egypt, 17. Kendrick, op. cit., pl. XXVI, no. 821. 
and that, if it had a more Hellenistic prototype, the model 18. Von Falke, op. cit., p. 60. 
was likewise made in Egypt. 19. Idem, fig. 80, color print. 
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A textile in the Kunstgewerbe Museum in Berlin is shown in Fig. 7. It is from Antinoé, 
and has been dated in the second half of the sixth century.” In style it is quite successful. 
The ordinary attribution of such work to Persia is contradicted here by the use of the 
zebra, an African animal, as well as by the fact that it was found in Egypt. While it is not 
extremely like those in the Vatican, a similar heart motif is repeated here as well as the 
same type of bud design. 

Nearest to ours in all respects, however, are two textiles in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, illustrated in Figs. 10 a and b. The textile on the left (a) is of definite Egyptian 
provenance, and is so much like the fragment on the right (b) that we may conclude they 
are from the same atelier.24 The ornament in the border of the medallion, the bead-and- 
bar fillet at the outer and inner edges of the border, and the ornament of the spaces between 
the medallions are almost identical to ours. Like the figure style the rendering of these is 
somewhat inferior, though hardly sufficiently so to preclude a possible Alexandrian rather 
than Coptic provenance. According to the method of dating used so far, these should be 
assigned to the first half of the sixth century. The medallions are interlaced, and there is 
a single horseman inside the medallion rather than two heraldically opposite one another. 
The question of dating, however, is to be taken up in more detail later. 

All the textiles of the group we have considered so far employ the same color scheme 
which is used in the Vatican fragments. As we might expect, it is followed even more 
faithfully than usual in the last two textiles. This color scheme is quite different from that 
of textiles definitely Persian or Byzantine, which in no case show a similar combination of 
colors.” The Egyptian group is united by the persistence of a crimson red ground for the 
textile, with a white ground for the banded border of the medallion. The other colors used 
are frequently orange, green, and dark purple, as in the Vatican pieces. The use of dark 
purple is Hellenistic, which again leads us to a Hellenistic center for the source of the 
group. 

So far, we have attempted only to show that the Vatican textiles belong to a decorative 
and technical tradition of weaving which was common in Egypt from the sixth century 
to the end of Coptic art, with a presumption that Alexandria would have been the logical 
center for the development of the style. The argument for an Alexandrian origin becomes 
more conclusive when we consider the Hellenistic character of the figure style and com- 
position in relation to the Coptic imitations, and when we compare the figure style of the 
Vatican pieces to that of the Paris Psalter. 

Alexandria was the only great center of Hellenistic art in Egypt, and consequently the 
preservation of many traditions of classical art in our textiles suggests an Alexandrian 
rather than a Coptic origin. In comparison, the Coptic works are coarse and crude.” 
Figure style in the Vatican pieces has been given as much attention by the artist as color— 
quite the opposite of the attitude of the Copts, who were completely incapable of evena 
' semi-successful figure style, and tried to make up for their deficiency in attempting 
attractive color combinations. ‘The only respect in which we find the figure style of the 
Vatican fragments breaking down is in the difficult matter of rendering eyes and nose. 
These show a definite Coptic proclivity, but their more inefficient rendering was un- 
doubtedly partly caused by the difficult medium of silk weaving. 


20. Volbach and Kuehnel, of. cit., pl. 75. 22. Compare Von Falke, op. cil., fig. 68, with Flem- 


at. Lethaby, op. cit., pp. 138 ff. ming, op. cit., pp. XII and XVI. 
, : 23. Figs. 8 and 1o are typical examples. 
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The excellently balanced composition of the Nativity and Annunciation is in striking 
contrast to the heterogeneous distribution of elements which, as we have seen, characterizes 
the Coptic examples (Fig. 11). This alone is sufficient to make the Alexandrian origin of the 
textiles extremely likely. 

The impressionistic drapery style is directly in the Alexandrian tradition. It is in 
striking contrast to the frontal, two-dimensional, linear art of Syria, with its straight 
parallel folds of drapery, as seen, for example, in the miniatures of the Etschmiadzin 
Gospels™ (Fig. 17). The closest parallel may be found in the Paris Psalter, the Alex- 
andrian miniatures of which Professor Morey is now dating in the seventh century” 
(Fig. 13). The broken, impressionistic drapery which you see here, would translate itself 
into textile art in exactly the same fashion as you find it in our textiles. Both retain the 
Hellenistic light and shade, the feeling of life in the figure, the three-fourths pose, and the 
casual placing of the figure in the environment, all of which we associate with Alexandria. 
The same type of sandal which Joseph wears in the Nativity textile is here in the Paris 
Psalter (the central figure), as it is also in the Alexandrian frescoes of Santa Maria 
Antiqua of the eighth century,”* and on the figures of the evangelists and John the Baptist 
of the Maximianus Throne, which dates in the sixth century.”” The so-called club-foot, 
too greatly foreshortened, is to be seen both in our textile and in this same figure of the 
Paris Psalter,” and the Alexandrian sharply faceted rocks representing the cave in the 
Nativity likewise find a close parallel in the Paris Psalter.” 

There is also literary evidence of a sort to show that Alexandria may well have been the 
center where the Vatican textiles were woven. This is provided by the Liber Pontificalis, 
wherein, among other things, the gifts of popes to basilicas are listed. The textile gifts 
seem to be most frequently Alexandrian, “vela Alexandrina,” though often no indication 
of provenance is given. Some of these gifts are described briefly as “rotas siricas, habentes 
storias Annuntiationis seu Natale Domini Nostri Jesu Christi.”*® With the exception of the 
Resurrection, the Nativity is the most frequently mentioned scene on these textile gifts 
between 750 and 860 A. D., and the Annunciation is listed more than the average number 
of times.“ Inasmuch as there is a limited number of scenes represented on them it is 
interesting to discover that those on the Vatican fragments are among the most frequent. 

Thus far the attribution of the Vatican textiles to Alexandria in the first half of the sixth 
century rests upon reasonable assumptions in regard to ornament, and upon parallels in 
style and detail which seem quite conclusive. The iconography strengthens the argument 
for Alexandria. The sixth century Maximianus Throne, according to the preponderance 
of evidence at the present time, is Alexandrian, and it has been the main source of our 
knowledge of Alexandrian iconography. Although Strzygowski attributed it to Antioch, 
the majority of modern writers on the subject, including Ainaloff, Diehl, Leclercq, 


24. Concerning their Syrian provenance, cf. Strzy- 28. For other examples of the same thing in the Paris 
gowski, Etschmiadzin Evangeliar, in Byzantinische Denk- Psalter cf. Morey, op. cit., figs. 19-30 and 35-36. 
miler, I. 


25. For the relation of the Paris Psalter to Alexandria, 
cf. C. R. Morey, Notes on East Christian Miniatures, in 
Art Bulletin, XI, 1929, pp. 21 ff. 

26. Avery, The Alexandrian Style at Santa Maria 
Antiqua, Rome, in Art Bulletin, VII, 1925, pp. 131-149. 

27. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de 
liturgie, III-1, cols. 59-60, fig. 2409. 


29. Cf. the folio of David as Harper, reproduced in 
Art Bulletin, X1, 1929, fig. 19. 


30. Liber Pontificalis, I1, ed. Duchesne, 32, n.106. 


31. Beissel, Gestickte und geweble V orhdinge der Rémis- 
chen Kirchen, 8. und 9. Jahr., in Der Zeitschrift fur christl. 
Kunst, VII, 1894, pp. 358 ff. 
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Graeven, Diitschke, and Smith, have supported the Alexandrian provenance.” The same 
iconography used for the New Testament scenes in the Maximianus Cathedra continues 
in the later, coarser, and less Hellenistic Coptic art.** In addition we have the evidence 
provided by the Egyptian origin of the midwife who is included in the Nativity scene, 
and who was of particular significance to Coptic Egypt. Furthermore, the fact that 
scenes from the life of Joseph are included to decorate the sides and back of the cathedra 
is at once a presumption in favor of an Egyptian origin.** Again, the costumes, the 
technique, and the ornament show close analogies with other examples of Alexandrian- 
Coptic art.** And, finally, there is the recent proof that the standing type of evangelist 
used on the front of the throne is of Alexandrian and noi Syrian origin.” 


The Annunciation on the Cathedra of Maximianus (Fig. 14) is by far the closest parallel 
of all Early Christian Annunciations to that on the Vatican textile (Fig. 1). The angel on 
the cathedra is of about the same stature as the one on the textile. In both cases he stands 
on the right and holds over his shoulder a knobbed staff, grasped between the first and 
second fingers of his left hand. In both the Virgin is seated at the left, though on the 
cathedra she is seated on the Coptic wicker chair rather than on a jeweled throne. Her 
right hand is drawn in the same manner as the right hand of the Madonna of our Annun- 
ciation, and the only other parallel to this in Early Christian Annunciations occurs in a 
Coptic textile in the Metropolitan Museum.** The wings and drapery style of the angel 
on the throne are similar to those of the angel on the textile, and, in both cases, the gesture, 
though it is the common one of blessing, is so very much the same that it warrants attention. 
Both angels have curly hair, bound by a fillet, as we might expect in Alexandrian works. 

The throne on which the Madonna sits, with a knob on the top of each upright, and a 
jewel design in groups of five, is paralleled at Saqqara®® (Fig. 15). The use of knobs is also 
paralleled in the Paris Psalter (Fig. 13), where the construction of the throne is likewise 
similar to ours. This similarity of construction is quite unusual. The jewels are not in 
groups of five here, but the same horizontal bands of jewels are used. There are similar 
thrones in the Adoration of the Magi of the Cathedra of Maximianus,*® and in the Annun- 


32. For a discussion of the arguments for an Alex- 


36. The loose blouses and long pantaloons, and the 
andrian provenance of the cathedra, cf. E. Baldwin 


typical headdresses worn by the Egyptians in the scenes 





Smith, The Alexandrian Origin of the Chair of Maximianus, 
in American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series, XXI, 
1917, pp. 22 ff. 

33- Cf. Smith, op. cit., for examples of the group, 
PP. 25, 28, 31, 37. 

34. Cf. Reveillout, J. Asiat., 1905, La Sage-femme 
Salomé, pp. 408 ff. The story of Salome came from the 
apocryphal Gospel of the Twelve A posiles, which exists only 
in certain Coptic fragments. This apocryphal gospel 
likewise influenced the representation of the scenes from 
the early life of the Virgin in the Bawit frescoes, thus 
defining a unique Coptic tradition. The motif of the 
midwife occurs on many monuments of certain Coptic 
origin. As Smith explains in the article referred to in 
footnote 30, “The moral and religious concepts of the 
Copts required the introduction of Salome into the scene 
to prove the absolute, wholly divine nature of the Saviour.” 

35- Cf. Leclercq in Cabrol, op. cit., III-1, Chaire de 
Maximien de Ravenne, col. 60. 


from the life of Joseph are typical of only Coptic works. 
Likewise associated with Egypt are the curly hair, the 
trumpet-sheped flying-fold, the cross carried by Christ, 
and the use of drill holes for the pupils of the eyes. ‘The 
vine ornaments of the front and sides of the Chair, with 
birds and animals intermingled in the foliage, although 
Oriental in character, and characteristic of Syrian art, 
are, in the forms as they appear on the Chair, less Syrian 
than Alexandrian.” (Smith, of. cit., pp. 35 and 36, and 
cf. fig. 9, p. 36.) 

37. Cf. A. M. Friend, Jr., The Portraits of the Evange- 
lists, in Art Studies, V, 1927, pp. 124-133. 

38. Maurice S. Dimand, Early Christian Weavings 
from Egypt, in Bull. of the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, 1925, pp. 55 ff., fig. s. 

39. Quibell, Excavations at Sagqara, IV, 1908-9; 
1909-10, pl. XXIV. 


40. E. Baldwin Smith, Early Christian Iconography, 
p. 50, fig. 40. 
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ciation panel of a door at Mu’allaka,“ and there are a number of other examples at Bawit 
and Saqqara.” 

The chief matter of difference between the Annunciation of the Maximianus Chair and 
ours is that on the textile the figures are given halos. Coptic works, in distinction from 
Syro-Palestinian works, generally omit halos, but a Coptic textile from an Egyptian 
grave, on which is represented the Annunciation and Visitation, includes them* (Fig. 16). 
The composition here is the same as in our textile, with the Virgin enthroned at the left. 
We may suppose that this is an imitation of Alexandrian works similar to ours. The 
heart ornament of the border lends force to such a presumption. 

The Asiatic type of Annunciation, in the best existing monuments of this period, such 
as the Rabula Gospels (Fig. 22, left), and a Monza Phial (Fig. 18) represents the Virgin 
at the right, standing before a high-backed chair. 

The iconography of the Nativity strengthens the Alexandrian origin of our textile in only 
one respect. The method of rendering the crib, with vertical channels or slats, is an 
unusual one in Early Christian art. It occurs only in the sixth century book covers of the 
Etschmiadzin Gospels,“ which the latest criticism places in Alexandria, as a late work of 
the same school which produced the Cathedra of Maximianus;** it appears in a modified 
form on two amulets, dating about the sixth century, found by Forrer in Akhmim in 
Egypt, and possibly on the rather mutilated censer likewise found by him in Egypt and 
dated by Wulff in the sixth or seventh century.“ A stylistic parallel is furnished by a 
pilaster on a textile dating probably in the fifth century, and representing Daniel between 
two lions, with the composition bounded by pilasters on either side (Fig. 21). This textile 
is not definitely known to have come from Egypt, but the iconography and style are 
repeated on a comb found by Forrer in Akhmim* (Fig. 19), and hence the type was 
evidently customary in Egypt.“ The animal style is to be found in other works of 
Egyptian provenance, and Von Falke seems to be correct in listing it with similar Hellen- 
istic Egyptian textiles.°° You will observe that the method of rendering in textile 
technique the flutes of the pilaster here is quite the same as that by which the artist of 
our textile has rendered the channels or slats of the crib.” 

So far we have been concerned chiefly with determining the provenance of our textiles. 
However, in the course of the discussion several things have come up which are of 
importance in ascertaining the date. There is first the close relation between the Vatican 
fragments and the Coptic “Zacharias” textile, which Von Falke succeeded in assigning 





41. Rémische Quartalschrift, 12, 1898, pl. III. 

42. J. Clédat, Le monasttre et la necropole de Baouit, 
Memoires publiés par les membres de Vinstitut francais 
d@’archéologie orientale du Caire, pls. XXI, XC, XCVIII. 

Maspero, Guide du Musée du Caire, Service des antiquites 
de l’ Egypte, p. 248, fig. 89, an example from an apsidiole 
of St. Apollo at Bawit. Quibell, op. cit., II, 1906-7, pl. 
XLI; and III, 1907-8, pl. VIII. The jeweled throne 
occurs elsewhere than in Egypt in a modified form. e. g., 
Ricci, Ravenna, pl. 55, and detail of same, Louis, La 
Nativité de Jésus Christ, pl. 5. But from the numerous 
examples the jeweled throne must have been very common 
in Egypt from the sixth century on. 

43. Kendrick, op. cit., pl. XVIII, no. 777, and text, 
ITI, p. 57. 


44. Cabrol, Dictionnaire, I1-2., col. 2681. 

45. Smith, The Alexandrian Origin of the Chair of 
Maximianus, A. J. A., Second Series, 1917, pp. 22 ff. 

46. Forrer, Die Friihchristlichen Alterthiimer aus dem 
Griberfelde von Achmin-Panopolis, pl. TX, fig. 9 a, and 
pl. XIII, fig. 10; text, p. 21. 

47. Wulff, Alichristliche Bildwerke, p. 204, no. 971, 
pl. XLVII. 

48. Forrer, Friihchristlichen Alterthiimer, p\. XII. 

49. Compare the lions to those in Von Falke, op. cit., 
fig. 63. 

50. Von Falke, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

51. The motif occurs frequently in later Byzantine art; 
cf. Schmid, Darstellung der Geburt Christi, p. 15, no. 23; 
p. 18, no. 26; p. 27, no. 35 a. 
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to the sixth century (Fig. 9). Secondly, Von Falke’s distinction between works of the first 
and second half ofj the sixth century, on the basis of the interlacing or freeing of 
the medallions and the use of,a single or double horseman, seems to be a careful and 
logical conclusion. Thus, the fact that the medallions in the Vatican fragments interlace 
leads us to a date in the first half of the sixth century. The fragment in the South Ken- 
sington Museum (Fig. 10 b) has interlacing medallions and a single horseman, and hence 
it surely ought to date in the first part of the century.” Since this fragment is very 
similar, and in fact the nearest of all textiles, to those in the Vatican, we have an additional 
reason for presuming the date of our textiles to be the first half of the sixth century. 
This presumption is substantiated by the close stylistic and, in the case of the Annunciation, 
iconographic similarity of the Vatican textiles to the Cathedra of Maximianus. All agree 
that this chair was done in the sixth century, and if it is to be associated with Bishop 
Maximianus, as the monogram on the front has suggested, it was done before 553 A. D., 
at which time his rule ended. 

A study of Coptic textiles before the sixth century reveals very few Syrian or Sassanian 
elements.” During the sixth century the style and iconography were changing from types 
traditionally Alexandrian to those used in the East. Now the Vatican Nativity and 
Annunciation exemplify numerous iconographic elements due to this transition, although 
they retain others characteristically Alexandrian and Hellenistic, and hence it is not 
likely that they date before 500 A. D. 

That they are not late in the sixth century, however, is further attested by the fact that 
the figure style is still relatively impressionistic in the Alexandrian manner, and has not 
given way greatly to Syrian isolation, frontality, lack of weight, two-dimensionalism, etc., 
as has the figure style at Bawit.™ Moreover, the drawing is still good, and is given as 
much attention as color, whereas in textile art toward the close of the sixth century drawing 
was either pretty well broken down, as in the Coptic examples, or else Persian designs or 
Syrian figures were being carefully copied in detail. 

This stylizing tendency grew rapidly in the seventh century, as the influence of the 
Orient became stronger, due largely to the political affiliations with Persia from the 
seventh century on. Chosroes II ruled Egypt for about ten years, 616-626, and his rule 
must have played an important part in giving Egypt a taste for Persian design. Alex- 
andria had always been a great metropolitan and industrial center, with a constant stream 
of commerce passing from the Levant through its gates to the western world. This 
predominance as a commercial center was now used in an immense commercial expansion 
of the popular Persian designs throughout all the Mediterranean world.*> The Coptic 
style had almost completely disintegrated, and the remains of the Hellenistic style became 
few and far between. Hence, it is quite impossible to think of such excellent Hellenistic 
work as the Vatican textiles in the seventh century. 


52. Lethaby, op. cit., pp. 138 ff., agrees to this date. 

53- For examples cf. Gerspach, Les tapisseries coptes, 
and Kendrick, op. cit., I and II. 

54. Cf. Clédat, Le monastere et la mnecropole de 
Baouit, in Memoires, etc., op. cit., pl. XLII. 

55. Cf. Meyer-Riefstahl, Early Textiles in the Cooper 
Union Collection, Part One, in Art in America, U1, 1914-15, 
pp. 231 ff., and on p. 247: “The Periplus Maris Erythraei 


(a guide-book written by an Alexandrian shipping mer- 
chant for the use of those interested in the import and 
export trade with India) tells us expressly that Egyptian 
textiles were shipped east and west to all parts of the known 
world, and that the Alexandrians took pains to adapt their 
textile patterns to the taste and traditions of their various 
customers.” Periplus, ch. XXIV. This was probably true 
throughout the history of Alexandria’s textile trade. 
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If the arguments so far have been sufficient to place the Vatican textiles in Alexandria 
in the first half of the sixth century, we may now draw certain conclusions as to the nature 
of Alexandrian iconography at the time. In respect to the Annunciation one may conclude 
that Alexandrian iconography did not at this time always employ the Coptic wicker chair 
for the Madonna, but used a jeweled throne as well, and may frequently have rendered 
the angel and Madonna, after the Eastern manner, with halos. In the case of the Nativity 
the midwife was not always included.** Moreover, Alexandria as well as Syria and 
Palestine must have been accustomed to the representation of the scene in a cave, and, 
since this is the earliest known example of the use of the cave, the motif may have been of 
Alexandrian origin, though this would be difficult to prove. The next appearance of the 
type is on one of the Monza ampullae*’ (see the cover design, and the tailpiece of this 
article), and on the painted panel of the Sancta Sanctorum, the Nativity scene from which 
is given in Fig. 20. Each of these examples is Palestinian, and both date about 600 A. D.™ 


They are likewise, among all Early Christian Nativities, the closest parallels to our 
Nativity from the point of view of composition, the only difference being that the Virgin 
in the Palestinian examples is lying on a mattress rather than seated on a rock. 

The representation of the Virgin as seated is characteristic of western Hellenistic 
art. But the more one studies early western Hellenistic ari the more certain 
it becomes that its source was largely Alexandria. The short-haired, beardless Christ, 
for example, was derived from Alexandria, as also the method of representing the 
story of Jonah. It may be, therefore, that the seated Virgin in our textile is 
reminiscent of the earlier Alexandrian manner of representing the Nativity. The motif 
appears on the ciborium columns of San Marco,® but these in other respects have 
Alexandrian-Coptic connections. The Rabula Gospels have also been thought to portray a 
seated Madonna (Fig. 22, extreme right center), but I think, rather, that the mattress has 
been omitted because of lack of space, and that this is merely an Asiatic abbreviation of 
the Palestinian iconography as exemplified in the Sancta Sanctorum panel (Fig. 20). 
All of the scenes of the Rabula Gospels have been rather summarily treated, as sketchy, 
marginal illustrations, and this is no exception. It is for this reason that Joseph is placed 
behind the crib, rather than in front at the right, and similarly the ox and ass were omitted, 
which is almost unparalleled in Early Christian art. A similar omission of the mattress 
occurs in an amulet found by Forrer in Akhmim,* here obviously because of lack of room. 
But the conception of the Virgin as reclining was certainly in the artist’s mind both in this 
case and in that of the Rabula Gospels. 

The representation of the star in the Nativity in the form of a flower is very frequent in 
Alexandrian-Coptic works at this time, but it is also to be seen in the Palestinian Sancta 
Sanctorum panel, and hence it must have been common in both regions. In the West the 





56. Cf. Smith, Early Christian Iconography, fig. 17, 
for typical Alexandrian-Coptic iconography of the 
Nativity. 


57- The terminus ad quem for the date of the ampulla 
is 614 A. D. The positions of Mary and Joseph and of the 
ox and ass are reversed in this case because the ampulla 
maker was fashioning a mold for stamping or casting, the 
arrangement of which would be reversed in relief. Cf. 


C. R. Morey, The Painted Panel from the Sancta Sanctorum, 
in Festschrift Paul Clemen, p. 153 and p. 157. 

58. Idem, pp. 151 ff. 

59. Cf. Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte cristiana, V, pls. 398, 
5S: 73 334) 2; 365, 1; and VI, 447, 2; 454, I. 

60. Venturi, Storia dell’ arte italiana, I, p. 234, fig. 221. 
Note the Alexandrian-Coptic midwife in this scene. 

61. Forrer, Frihchristlichen Alterthiimer, TX, 9 a. 
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star is occasionally in the form of a flower, but it is customarily placed within the cir- 
cumference of a circle.” 

If critics of the Vienna Genesis are correct in associating humped oxen with Syria,® 
one must presume either that the humped ox used here was taken from Syrian models, 
or that Alexandria was somehow familiar with this variety of oxen. The latter hypothesis 
would not be surprising when one considers the close connection at this time of Syria and 
Palestine with Alexandria and Upper Egypt. Syrian monasteries had been founded in 
Egypt at an early date, and the Copts continued the same monophysite doctrine in the 
sixth and seventh centuries. Moreover, the pilgrimage to Palestine was not difficult for 
the Coptic Christians. We know too that Modestus employed a thousand Alexandrian 
workmen when he undertook to restore Jerusalem after the Persian raid of 614.% But more 
important in furthering the close association of the two regions was the pressure of the 
Persians on the eastern frontiers of the Roman Empire during the sixth century. In the 
reign of Heraclius, for example, as the Persian armies advanced, numerous fugitives from 
Syria and Palestine took refuge in Egypt, and when the enemy invaded the delta the 
refugees were driven into Alexandria. This close relation between the two districts makes 
it probable, then, that a metropolitan center of commerce, such as Alexandria, was quite 
well acquainted with the living variety of humped oxen, and needed no artistic models. 

Nevertheless, whether the humped ox used in the Nativity was based on an artistic or 
living model, the fact that the nearest artistic parallels to the Nativity are the Palestinian 
Sancta Sanctorum panel and the Monza phial indicates how strong was the interinfluence 
between Alexandrian-Coptic and Syro-Palestinian artistic products of the sixth century. 
To determine the question of priority in iconography will yet require an enormous amount 
of archaeological research. Toward the solution of the problem we offer this single 
monument as a work of Alexandria in the first half of the sixth century. 


62. Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte cristiana, V, pls. 310, 4; 64. Cf. J. Breck, Bull. of the Metropolitan Mus. New 
320, 2; etc. 334, 3 is an exception to the rule. York, XIV, 1919, pp. 242-244. 

63. W. Liidtke, Untersuchungen zu den Miniaturen der , ‘ ' 

; oe ; 65. Milne, A Histor Egypt under Roman Rule, V. 

Wiener Genesis; Morey, East Christian Manuscripts, p. 23 - ers ’ istory of Esyp j 

(Mimeograph, New York University). : 





Monza, Cathedral: Ampulla. Nativity 














SICULO-ARABIC IVORIES IN THE 
MUSEO CRISTIANO! 


BY PERRY B. COTT 


HE Mohammedan element in the art of Sicily as an important factor in the 
development of mediaeval art in Italy as well as in France has received little 
attention from art historians in comparison with the study that it deserves. 
Bertaux’ attempted to trace many of the Arabic or Saracenic elements in the 
Romanesque monuments of Southern Italy to the influence of the arts of Sicily 

under the Normans, and Emile MAle in an article published several years ago’ accomplished 
a somewhat similar task, although on a much smaller scale, with regard to the monuments 
of the Romanesque period in France—the source of the influence being, in this instance, 
traced to Spain. In recent years, however, all too little has been done in connection with 
the art of Sicily, particularly of the twelfth century, and this lack of consideration may 
perhaps account for the obscurity in which the sources of the Southern Italian stvle are 
veiled. 

That Sicily was an important art center during the twelfth century is attested not only 
by extant monuments but also by contemporary documents.‘ Such chroniclers as Edrisi 
and the Spanish Arab, ibn Jubair, tell us in glowing terms of the court of Roger IT and his 
successors and of the encouragement of Mohammedan craftsmen by their Norman lords. 
We should be inclined to believe that Saracenic builders, weavers and painters were 
employed in the construction and adornment of such monuments as the Capella Palatina, 
the palace of the Zisa and the Cathedral of Cefalu from such written evidence, even if the 
buildings themselves did not afford visible proof of the Saracenic elements inherent in 
them. 

It is with a group of ivory objects in the Museo Cristiano, the work of Mohammedan 
artists in Sicily, that we are concerned in this paper. It consists of two caskets, a pyxis, 
and two croziers. 

One of the caskets (Figs. 1, 2) has been reproduced and treated summarily by Lauer 
and Grisar.® The former writer noted analogous caskets® and believed that these objects, 
of Persian origin, were brought into Italy by way of Sicily, dating probably from the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. Grisar observed the Oriental and especially 
Persian character of the decoration, and stated that the principal sources of such coffers 


1. Studies in the Art of the Museo Cristiano of the 4. Much of the documentary material is to be found 
Vatican Library (VIII), edited by C. R. Morey and in Cecilia Waern, Mediaeval Sicily, London, 1910. 
E. Baldwin Smith. 5. M. Philippe Lauer, Le trésor du Sancta Sanctorum, 

2. E. Bertaux, L’art dans V'Italie méridionale, Paris, Monuments et mémoires, Fondation E. Piot, XV, pp. 87-89, 
1904; idem, Les arts de VOrient Musulman dans I’Italie figs. 13, 14; H. Grisar, Die rémische Kapelle Sancta 
méridionale (M élanges d’archéologie et d’histoire, XV, pp. Sanctorum und ihr Schatz, Freiburg, 1908, pp. 123, 124, 
419-453). fig. 67. 

3. E. Mfle, Les influences arabes dans l’art roman in 6. Notably those in the Musée de Cluny (Du Som- 
Revue des deux mondes, XVIII, 1923, pp. 311-343. merard, Catalogue, no. 1059), in the treasury of S. Tudual 


at Laval (Bull. mon., 1885, pp. 453 ff.), and at Palermo. 
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were Arabian workshops in Sicily. He was inclined to date them in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century. The other casket of our group (Fig. 3) has never been published to my 
knowledge. 

The ivory pyxis (Fig. 4) is mentioned by Grisar’ who likened it to another pyxis of 
similar type (Fig. 5) in the Sancta Sanctorum, which he reproduced.* Lauer*® reproduced 
and described the object, adding that the thrice repeated inscription, ‘“ All power belongs 
to Allah,” is similar to the inscriptions decorating the coins of the Omayyad caliphs of 
Damascus in the eighth century. He further stated that it is probably a Siculo-Arabic 
work which seems to be contemporaneous with the casket (Figs. 1, 2) and might date from 
about the twelfth century. According to Lauer, an Oriental crystal bottle’® enclosing the 
hair of St. John the Evangelist and a tooth of St. John the Baptist were found in this 
pyxis among other relics. Grisar did not mention this fact but in his reproduction of the 
pyxis noted above (Fig. 5) he included this bottle, implying that it was found in that 
ivory. Cecchelli” made use of the same photograph as that found in Grisar but in his 
description of the pyxis and bottle he referred, with regard to the former, to our pyxis 
(Fig. 4) and not to that of Grisar. From the relationship of the inscription with the 
eighth century coins of the Omayyad caliphs Cecchelli concluded that the pyxis must be 
an Arabian work of the eighth or ninth century, although he did not fail to note that it is 
like those which have been classified as Sicilian and dated in the “tenth or eleventh 
centuries.” 

The painted caskets and pyxis belong to a large corpus of such objects—numbering 
nearly fifty examples extant—which were criginally intended for bridal chests or jewel 
boxes, if we may conjecture such a purpose from Arabic inscriptions which frequently 
appear around the edge of the cover and usually convey wishes of good luck to the possessor. 
Later they were used almost universally as reliquaries, hence most of the preserved 
examples are to be found in church treasuries. 

The individual caskets which make up this corpus are bound together by a technique 
that is common to all of them and by a style of decoration that, in spite of slight variations, 
is essentially the same in one casket as in another. 

As regards technique, all these objects are made of thin plaques of ivory fastened, 
usually by ivory pegs, to a wooden core. The caskets are rectangular in shape, the covers 
being in some cases flat and in others of a truncated pyramidal form. On the whole, these 
ivories are comparatively small; the first Vatican casket (Figs. 1, 2) measures 28.2 centi- 
meters in length, 15 in width and 13.7 in height; the second casket (Fig. 3) is 14 centimeters 
in length, 9.7 in width and 14.2 in height; the measurements of the pyxis (Fig. 4) are 
10.3 centimeters in diameter and 6.3 in height. All of these ivories have painted decora- 
tion, although in some instances the paint has worn off; and the design is outlined in 


7. Op. cit., p. 125 and note 1. His reference to Lauer with regard to the latter dates, Lauer, Migeon and Grisar 


should be corrected from “p. 86” to “p. 89.” 

8. Ibid., fig. 69. 

9. Op. cit., pp. 89-90 and fig. 16. 

1o. For illustration see Lauer, op. cil., pl. XIII. 

11. Carlo Cecchelli, JI tesoro del Laterano-IV: avori, 
legni scol piti ¢ dipinti, vetri,” in Dedalo, 1926, 1927, p. 423 
and fig. on p. 424. 

12. Among the authorities to whom Cecchelli refers 





quite definitely favor a later date, the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. The pyxis in St. Gereon at Cologne is possibly of 
eighth century origin but is entirely different in style from 
the ivories under consideration, whereas Cecchelli sees a 
similarity between them. Lauer also made the same mis- 
take (op. cit., p. 90). Fr. Bock (Das heilige Kéln, pp. 4. 5, 
pl. I, fig. 2) assigns the Cologne pyxis to the twelfth 
century. 























Fics. 1, 2—Rome, Museo Cristiano: Casket (front and rear) 
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black, then filled with a brown or yellow color, more rarely with a red or blue, and usually 
heightened with gold. The metal work is of copper or bronze gilt, the hinges and corner 
braces terminating in a lancet form, of Eastern origin, in every example. 

It is possible to classify the ivories of this corpus, according to the type of decoration, in 
three groups: first, those boxes whose ornamentation consists of abstract designs and 
arabesques only; secondly, those in which the decoration is of a half-naturalistic character 
and is marked by a preference for animal or human forms; and, finally, a category which 
includes caskets and pyxides that tend to combine both the ornamental and _ half- 
naturalistic types of decoration. On the basis of this classification we may assign the two 
Vatican caskets to the second group. 

Our first coffer displays on the front side (Fig. 1) two pairs of birds, possibly doves, 
adossed and placed symmetrically on either side of the lock. A similar disposition is to 
be seen on the cover, the motif in this case consisting of an eagle overshadowing with its 
outspread wings a bird that most nearly resembles a duck. The latter motif is com- 
paratively rare and I have found it on only two other caskets, one of which is in Palermo 
(Fig. 16) and the other in Wiirzburg (Fig. 17). 

The back of this casket (Fig. 2) illustrates the same fondness for bird motives as does 
the front. On the side are to be seen two birds similar to those just noted, facing each 
other and also heraldically grouped, the foliate design with which they are associated being 
a Stylization of the Eastern Tree of Life. The cover presents a peacock with tail outspread, 
the feathers of which are treated in a manner characteristic of Sicilian representations of 
the subject. We may note also in the ornament a typical use of the heart motif, sometimes 
employed singly as on the side or in combinations as on the flat top of the cover. 

The other casket in the Museo Cristiano (Fig. 3) shows certain resemblances to the 
first box. It is also of the truncated pyramidal type and the metal work is of the sort that 
is characteristic of the entire group of such ivory objects, discounting the metal legs, which 
are undoubtedly later additions. It is highly probable that this casket, too, was originally 
painted, since it is possible to detect traces of decoration on the front side and cover; for 
example, the curious striations which occur symmetrically on either side of the lock may, 
at one time, have formed a part of the head and tail feathers of two peacocks. On the 
cover are to be seen the remains of the familiar heart motif just above the holes for the lost 
hinges, now plugged. 

This frequently recurring motif is again in evidence on the sides of our Vatican pyxis 
(Fig. 4) in addition to a rosette motif which is identical with that of the pyxis of the Sancta 
Sanctorum (Fig. 5). The cover is ornamented, in the center, with a knob whose base is 
decorated with a crocketed plait motif. Around the edges runs an Arabic inscription which, 
according to Professor Hitti of Princeton University, is written in late Cufic characters and 
probably dates from the twelfth century. The inscription itself consists only of the name, 
Allah, repeated three times in each division. 

The first crozier (Fig. 6) is of the same white ivory that is characteristic of the other 
objects of our Vatican group. The decoration is incised, the design being filled with a 
reddish-black substance. The crook is terminated by a highly simplified animal’s head," 


13. See Cahier and Martin, Mélanges d’archéologie, Noct., XI): “De ore leonis libera nos, Domine, et de 
Paris, 1856, IV, p. 195. Here this type of animal is called cornibus unicornium humilitatem meam.”’ The appearance 
a dragon and referred to the Office of the Passion (II of such a hybrid head is frequent in croziers. 
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combining the attributes of a lion and a unicorn, indicated by the stylized lion’s mane and 
the remains of a horn which once extended from the top of the nose up to the underside of 
the crook. The head is almost without modeling and the eyes, rendered frontally, consist 
of a simple incised outline enclosing the eyeball, which is pierced in the center; the lion’s 
mane has been resolved into a series of conventionalized curls, a treatment not infrequently 
found in Sicilian work, as is shown, for example, by the mantle made for Roger II in 1133 
(Fig. 7). 

‘Worthy of note here are the curious motives, formed of incised circles, that appear on 
either side of the crook near the point where it has been broken from the staff. For the 
representation of what may be a dove I have found no parallels. The other motif, a cross, 
occurs in similar form on an ivory chessman in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum which 
Goldschmidt" calls Arabic; on two ivory croziers,! one of which is in the Archiepiscopal 
Museum in Lyon and the other in the village of St.-Lizier near Toulouse; and finally on 
an ivory casket in the treasury of the Cappella Palatina (Fig. 8). 

That the circle and dot motif was often employed in Coptic art is attested by numerous 
specimens from Egypt.'® This type of decoration was probably taken over by Arabian 
craftsmen from the Egyptians, according to Diez,’ who offers, as proof for his statement, 
the pyxis in the treasury of St. Gereon in Cologne (Fig. 9), which he terms a work of 
Coptic-Arabic transitional art and dates in the seventh or eighth century.”* It is without 
doubt to the Arabian artisans that we owe the use of this kind of ornament in the West. 

This crozier has been published by Kanzler,”® who assigned it to the twelfth century. 
Barbier de Montault”® referred to it, calling the animal’s head that of a calf, and dated it 
in the tenth or eleventh century. Rohault de Fleury” compared this ivory with our other 
Vatican crozier (Fig. 10) and assigned them to the same period, the eleventh century. 
Westwood” likened it to the crozier in the Archiepiscopal Museum at Lyon, mentioned 
above, and he also noted the similarity in ornament between that found on our crook and 
the circular decoration on the crozier of St.-Lizier, as we have already pointed out. He 
further stated that this kind of ornament occurs in Roman and Anglo-Saxon work, and 
may be regarded as a proof of the great antiquity of the object. He then dated it in the 
eighth or ninth century, calling it a German(?) work.” 

Closely allied in style to our ivory is a crozier in Torcello* (Fig. 12). The decoration, 
consisting of the heart motif and birds with branches extending from their mouths, shows a 
marked relationship with the ornamentation to be found on the Vatican casket (Figs. 1, 2) 
and pyxis (Fig. 4). Another crozier (Fig. 11), in Ravenna,”® belongs to the group if we 


14. A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der 19. R. Kanzler, Gli avori dei musei profano e sacro 


romanischen Zeit-XI.-XIII. Jahrhundert, TV, p. 5, fig. 8. della Biblioteca Vaticana, Rome, 1903, p. 9, pl. XII. 

15. Cahier and Martin, op. cit., pp. 191-192 and figs. 20. X. Barbier de Montault, La bibliothéque du Vati- 
51, 52. cane, Rome, 1867, p. 68, no. 270. 

16. See Strzygowski, Catalogue générale des antiquities 21. Rohault de Fleury, La messe, Paris, 1889, VIII, 
égypliennes du Musée de Caire, Koplische Kunst, pls. pp. 87-88, pl. DCXLVIII. 
VIII, XX. 22. J.O. Westwood, Fictile Ivories in the S. Kensington 

17. Ernst Diez, Bemalte Elfenbeinkdsichen und Pyxiden Museum, London, 1876, pp. 262-3 (’58. 137). 
der islamischen Kunst, in Jahrbuch der kéniglich-preussi- 23. Cf. A. Maskell, Ivories, New York and London, 
schen Kunstsammlungen, 1910, p. 232. 1905, p. 215. Dated IX (XI?) century. 

18. See G. Migeon, Exposition d’art religieux & Diissel- 24. P. Molmenti, La Storia di Venezia, Bergamo, 
dorf, in Gazette des beaux-arts, 1902, p. 216. Apparently 1905, P. 337- 
the inscription gives the name of the emir Abdallah, c. 25. CC. Ricci, Raccolta artistiche di Ravenna, Bergamo, 
750A. D. 1905, Pp. 41, fig. 140. 
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accept the similarity in treatment of the animals’ heads and the use of circular ornament. 
Ricci*® dates it 1100 probably on the basis of the inscription; the letters, particularly 
those in “ Philippe” are, however, obviously later than 1100.77 

The second Vatican crozier (Fig. 10) betrays the same simplified modeling that we 
have seen in Fig. 6. The crook terminates in a somewhat stylized animal’s head, probably 
that of a ram, from whose mouth issues a foliate trefoil. The combination of ram and 
branch is not uncommon in croziers since the ram, leader of the herd, is the emblem of 
the bishop, and the branch, in the words of St. Eucherius, is the “ sermo doctrinae.”’* 

Barbier de Montault” regarded this crozicr as a prototype of other examples with the 
same representation, notably those in the church of St. Gregory in Rome,” in the Soltikoff 
collection,** and two in the Basilewsky collection exhibited in the exposition of 1878 at 
the Trocadéro.* In his guide to the Vatican Library the same author dates our crozier in 
the tenth or eleventh century.* Rohault de Fleury* assigned this ivory to the eleventh 
century, while Kanzler*®* and Westwood* agree in placing it in the twelfth. Maskell®’ 
places it in a group classified as belonging to the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. 

The problem of the actual provenance and date of our Vatican group of ivories may 
now be considered, first, in connection with the large corpus of painted caskets whose 
origin and date have given rise to some dispute in the past. 


Ernst Diez published in 1910 and 1911 two articles** concerning these caskets, in which 
he assigned them to a Mesopotamian or Syrian source, dating them, for the most part, 
from the tenth to the twelfth century. Martin*® did not go into the problem since he took 
the Syrian provenance for granted, and believed that these caskets were imported by 
Arabs in Sicily from Syria. According to him, a few were made in the twelfth century 
while the majority belong to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


Professor Diez has recently made the statement that he no longer regards the Syrian 
provenance as valid and now believes that these coffers were produced in Sicily. Among 
other advocates for a Sicilian origin, Migeon and Kiihnel may be cited. 

Migeon* grouped together a small number of the painted caskets which he classified 
as of Sicilian and South Italian provenance. This group consists of nine objects, of which 
several are reproduced here," for example, two caskets in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


26. Ibid., p. 41. 38. E. Diez, Bemalie Elfenbeinkdstchen und Pyxiden 
27. Cf. R. de Fleury, op. cit., VIII, p. 88. der islamischen Kunst, in Jahrb. der kiniglich-preussischen 
28. Ibid., p. 88. 


29. B. de Montault, Le symbolisme du bélier sur les 
crosses d'ivoire au moyen-Age, in Revue de Vart chrétien, 
1883, pp. 165-166. 

30. Ibid., p. 164. 

31. Cahier and Martin, Méanges, vol. IV, p. 198, fig. 
58. 
32. Probably nos. 109 and 110, in A. Darcel and A. 
Basilewsky, Collection Basilewsky (Cat. raisonné), Paris, 
1874. 

33. B. de Montault, La Bibliotheque Vaticane, Rome, 
1867, p. 67, no. 269. 

34. R. de Fleury, op. cit., IV, p. 88, pl. DCXLVIII. 

35- R. Kanzler, op. cit., p. 9, pl. XII. 

36. J. O. Westwood, op. cit., p. 263, no. ’58. 157 (bis). 

37. A. Maskell, op. cit., p. 216. 


Kunstsammlungen, 1910, pp. 231-244, and 1911, pp. 
117-142. 
39. F.R. Martin, A History of Oriental Carpets, Vienna, 
1908, p. 15. 
40. G. Migeon, Manuel d'art mu sulman, Il, pp. 138-141. 
41. The others, not mentioned above, are: 
(1) Pyxis, Germanic Museum, Niirnberg (see E. 
Diez, Jahrb., 1911, p. 138, fig. 10). 
(2) Pyxis, British Museum (reproduced: Migeon, 
p. 143, and Diez, Jakrb., 1911, p. 139, fig. 11, 
where it is labeled “Victoria and Albert 
Museum ”’). 
(3) Round box, Musée Cluny, Paris (not men- 
tioned in E.du Sommerard, Cat., Paris, 1883). 
(4) Two boxes, Homberg Coll., Paris (one of these 
reproduced in Les arts, 1903, p. 28). 
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(Figs. 13, 14), a coffer in Wiirzburg of which only the details are shown (Fig. 17), and two 
caskets in the museum of the Cappella Palatina in Palermo (Figs. 15, 16). The latter 
(Fig. 16) Migeon considers to be a late example of Sicilian craftsmanship, probably dating 
from the fifteenth century. 

Ernst Kiihnel® collected a considerable number of such objects which he in turn classified 
as Sicilian. It will be well to follow his plan somewhat in the presentation of my own data 
on the date and provenance of the Vatican group and of the caskets as a whole. 


Of all the works of Arabian craftsmen in Sicily that which has been best preserved is the 
Cappella Palatina; its painted ceiling decoration will, therefore, afford the best basis for a 
stylistic comparison of our ivories with authentic Siculo-Arabic painting. This chapel was 
one of the first buildings to be erected in Sicily under the Norman rule and may be dated 
about 1130. Although Byzantine artisans were imported for the decoration of the side 
walls, the wooden ceiling, which is treated in the characteristic Islamic “stalactite”’ 
manner, is entirely the work of Arabian artists. 

Pavlovskij* has shown that all the scenes and ornamentation of this ceiling have their 
origin in the art of the Near East and particularly in the Arabic art of Egypt. The sections 
of the decoration which are most interesting from the point of view of our study are those 
in which animal representations, combined with abstract designs, predominate, as is 
shown by the detail reproduced here (Fig. 18). We note a predilection for the gazelle and 
peacock, motives which are frequently employed in the decoration of the ivories of our 
group and the large corpus of painted caskets. 

In ornament, the decoration of the spandrels may be compared with similar interlacing 
vine motives on the corners of our first casket (Fig. 2). One may note the analogous use 
of the familiar trefoil and heart motif, the latter being enclosed in rather heavy encircling 
bands and composed in groups of four medallions each. These motifs appear singly in the 
group of peacocks (Fig. 18), on the Vatican casket (Fig. 2), and again, in a somewhat more 
simplified form, on the ivory pyxis (Fig. 4). 

As regards combinations of animal and ornamental forms, the decoration of this ceiling 
offers numerous analogies to that of the caskets. The heraldic grouping of birds on either 
side of a stylized tree or leaf form, for example, is employed over and over again in both 
categories of decoration; a similar tendency is to be observed in Sicilian textiles, as we 
see in a detail of a mantle found in the grave of Henry VI at Messina (Fig. 19), which mav 
be dated before 1197. That such motives, of Eastern origin, spread to Southern Italy 
under the influence of Saracenic or Norman builders is attested by the decoration of such 
a church as that at Terreti, a detail of which is reproduced here (Fig. 20). 

Animals enclosed in medallions are in evidence on many of the caskets, notably those in 
Veroli (Fig. 21) and Wtirzburg (Fig. 17). Parallels to this motif are to be found in the 
Cappella Palatina, although our illustration (Fig. 18) offers a slightly different type, in 
that only an animal’s head is enclosed here. In this connection, the resemblance of these 
head types to those of our croziers (Figs. 6, 10) in their simplification and general 
conception may be noted. 


42. E. Kithnel, Sizilien und die islamische Elfenbein- 43. A. Pavlovskij, Décoration des plafonds de la 
malerei, in Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, XXV, pp. Chapelle Palatine, in Byzantinsche Zeitschrift, 1893, pp. 
162-172. 361-412. 
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Fic. 19—London, British Museum: Detail of Fic. 20—Terreti, S. Maria: Detail of 
Mantle of Henry VI Stucco Decoration 





Fic. 21—Veroli, Cathedral: Casket 
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Fic. 24—Trento, Museo Diocesano: Casket 
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In the treatment of animal forms the painted ceiling again offers analogies to the 
decoration of our ivories. ‘The handling of the peacock (Fig. 18) resembles that of the 
Vatican casket (Fig. 2) in its emphasis upon two-dimensional quality, in the tendency to 
silhouette the various parts of the birds, and the stylization of the tail feathers, each 
feather being terminated by a disc. A similar method is to be observed in Sicilian textiles, 
as, for example, in that of the treasury of St.-Sernin at Toulouse (Fig. 22). The way in 
which the necks of the birds are intertwined (Fig. 18) may be compared with an analogous 
treatment on two caskets (Figs. 23, left, and 24). 

We have already observed that the gazelle or ram formed a popular motif in Sicilian 
decoration. It is sometimes represented in movement, as in Fig. 18 and also on caskets 
such as those of Wtirzburg (Fig. 17), Trento (Fig. 24) and Veroli (Fig. 23). Often, however, 
one finds a heraldic grouping of rams on either side of a tree which, in some instances, is 
highly conventionalized as in the textile referred to above (Fig. 19), or represented some- 
what naturalistically as on the Veroli casket (Fig. 21). The treatment of the horn with 
indentations (Fig. 18) is paralleled by the ram’s horn of our crozier (Fig. 10); the simplicity 
of handling in both examples may also be noted. 

From the stylistic comparisons which have been made between the known work of 
Mohammedan artists in Sicily and the group of ivories in the Museo Cristiano we are able 
to arrive at a conclusion concerning the provenance and date of these objects. The narrow 
stylistic bond between the members of the large corpus of painted caskets permits of 
generalizations made on the basis of the small number of such objects that have been 
noted above. 

Several factors contribute to the refutation of a Syrian or Mesopotamian origin. In 
the first place, most of the known examples of this work can be traced to a Sicilian or 
Southern Italian origin, whereas I know of none that can be surely traced back to Syria or 
Mesopotamia. 

Stylistically these caskets betray none of the qualities to be associated with indigenous 
Islamic work since they lack that strong ornamentalizing type of abstract decoration which 
is so characteristic of the art of the Near East. Also, the motives are distributed somewhat 
haphazardly over the surface with little attempt at balance or pattern. Yet, all these 
motives are of Eastern origin, chiefly Persian, and thus we are forced to conlcude that the 
artisans who made these objects were Eastern and that they employed indigenous 
decorative forms which, in the process of execution, were subject to the influence of 
Western methods of decoration. That these craftsmen worked in Sicily has been sufficiently 
demonstrated by the comparisons which have been drawn above. 

By way of further evidence for the confirmation of a Sicilian provenance we may add 
several remarks on the croziers. In previous discussions of the problem only the painted 
caskets were considered, whereas, in the present paper, the croziers are introduced for the 
first time. As we have seen, these latter objects are closely related to the painted coffers 
as well as to the decoration of the Cappella Palatina ceiling. It is highly improbable that 
objects of such importance in the ritual of the Christian church could have been made in 
the Near East by Mohammedan artists, and therefore the argument for a Western origin 
of our ivories gains additional proof. 

The croziers also aid in establishing a date for the manufacture of the ivories. As 
Christian objects, they could not have been made except under a very strong Christian 
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influence which, in Sicily, did not come about until the conquests of the Normans (1072) 
and did not become a positive force until the establishment of the Norman kingdom 
(1130) under Roger II. In addition, all of the objects which have been brought forth for 
comparison with our ivories originated after the latter date, so that we may consider the 
year 1130 as approximately the ¢erminus a quo for our group. 

By the year 1200 the impetus given to the arts by Roger II and his successors had 
greatly lessened, and with the death of Henry VI, in 1197, the importance of Sicily as an 
art center gradually yielded to the growing prestige of the court of Frederick II. This is 
borne out by the monuments, only a few of which can be assigned to Sicily after 1200. 
Thus the latter date affords an approximate ferminus ad quem for the ivories. We may 
therefore, from the above indications, assign our group of Siculo-Arabic ivories to the years 
between 1130 and 1200, or roughly to the latter half of the twelfth century. 
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A GROUP OF ITALO-BYZANTINE 
IVORIES' 


BY ANDREW S. KECK 


HE problem of determining the exact center of production of a certain group of 
ivories* variously assigned to Italy and Byzantium has never been successfully 
met. Its solution has been made difficult by the uncertainty of the nature of 
the Byzantine style during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and by the 
lack hitherto of any adequate demonstration of the deterioration that style 

underwent in the hands of Italian imitators. Lacking a knowledge of both these determi- 
nants, scholars have been hesitant to apply the term Italo-Byzantine to any ivories 
whatsoever. One need not state any justification for expecting an activity in ivory 
carving in North Italy about the year 1200 beyond the mention of the marked stimulation 
in other arts exerted on that section by Constantinople. Connection between the two 
lands was close, and we know that Byzantine workmen and artists migrated to Venice,* 
particularly after the fall of Constantinople in the year 1204, there to set a direct example 
for the natives to follow. Surely we may expect an activity in ivory carving in North 
Italy in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and we may look for a transformation of the 
style of the Byzantine models into one with marked characteristics of its own. 

The Italo-Byzantine style in ivory carving‘ in so far as it is manifested in the group in 
question is a distinctive one. The particular characteristics, which in combination isolate 
the style of this group from the parent style are the rendering of the heads in an almost 
full profile so that the second eye is seldom seen, and a carving of the features on the 


1. Studies in the Art of the Museo Cristiano of the Vaticana, Rome, 1903, p. 8; Modigliani, L’arte, 1899, pp. 
Vatican Library (IX), edited by C. R. Morey and E. 287-95; E. Molinier, Histoire générale des arts appliqués 
Baldwin Smith. a Vindustrie, Les ivories, Paris, 1896, p. 105; A. Mufioz, 

2. The group is that which Miss Longhurst assembled L’art byzantin & Vexposition de Grotiaferrata, Rome, 1906, 
in part in the Victoria and Albert Museum Catalogue of p. 115; A. Mufioz, La Collezione Stroganoff, II, Rome, 
Carvings in Ivory, I, London, 1927, p. 45. Here may be 1910, p. 168; Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, I1, Milan, 
found the bibliography for Figs. 2, 6, and 24. The same 1902, pp. 592, 614; Westwood, Descriptive Catalogue of the 
authority in Catalogue of an Exhibition of Carvings in Fictile Ivories in the South Kensington Museum, London, 
Ivory, privately printed for the Burlington Fine Arts 1876, pp. 351, 360. 

Club, 1923, pp. 55-57, gives a bibliography for Figs. 17 


3. Dalton, op. cit., p. 399, gives a short account of the 
and 19. presence of Greek artists in Venice at the time of the 


The bibliography for other ivories in the series here adornment of the Cathedral of St. Mark’s with mosaics. 
discussed is: O. M. Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, A bibliography is appended. 


Oxford, 1911, p. 223; R. de Fleury, La Sainte Vierge, I, 4. The Italo-Byzantine style in carving as a whole 


Paris, 1878, p. 229; Gori, Thesaurus Veterum Diptychorum, may be cl terized most easily on its negative side by 
III, Florence, 1759, pp. 298-305, appendix, p. 33; Graeven, 


inti ut its derelictions from Byzantine taste, such 
Friihchristliche und mittelalterliche Elfenbeinwerke, U1, Aus Rane dies Manet Gecaacien south thie abe 
Sammlungen in Italien, Rome, 1900, pp. 29, 40; Hampel, f f H : iti ‘teri 
Alterthiimer des frithen Mi bie Menem, Son : where of smooth surfaces. However, a positive criterion 


can be noted in the manner of drawing the hair with 


weig, 1905, Pp. 921-24; Hermanin, L’arte, 1898, p. 5; parallel strokes in pompadour fashion. 


Kanzler, Gli avori dei musei profano e sacro della Biblioteca 
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concealed side of the head, even though the retreat inward is at a sharp angle. The 
profiles lack the natural indentation between forehead and nose, the hair is drawn with 
sharp parallel strokes away from the forehead in pompadour fashion, and the faces often 
show a crude hacking of the cheek and jaw which speaks of provincial work. Furthermore, 
the ornament and drapery, although based on Byzantine prototypes show in treatment a 
falling away from the refinement and technical accomplishment of the East. 

The change is well brought out by a comparison of two representations of the same 
scene. Our first illustration, that of an ivory fragment in the Museo Cristiano of the 
Vatican Library (Fig. 1) exhibits in its portrayal of the lower portion of the Ascension of 
the Lord the distinctive features of our Italo-Byzantine style. The provincial character 
of its carving becomes evident when inspected alongside a Byzantine Ascension panel in 
the Bargello in Florence (Fig. 3). The heads in profile are modeled on those of the Eastern 
prototype, but the features are heavier and coarser, and the hair is drawn with far less 
imagination, there being no variation from the pompadour formula always used in our 
Italo-Byzantine school. The drapery on the Vatican fragment lacks the careful finish of 
the far more technically accomplished Eastern work, showing in place of the latter’s 
smooth plaits surfaces broken by numerous, deeply incised straight lines. As a result, the 
figures on the fragment lack convincing reality. Compare the lower portion of the Virgin’s 
body: the arrangement and direction of the main drapery lines meant to indicate the 
contour of the limbs are the same in both cases, but they are obscured on the provincial 
work by the addition of meaningless lines which take away the suggestion of plasticity. 
The two portrayals of the frontal Virgin of the Annunciation scenes in Figs. 4 and 6 
illustrate even better the loss of the Byzantine sense of form, and in them may be seen 
clearly, as on the Vatican fragment, the scratchy technique which is an outstanding 
characteristic. 

The stylized tree form between fragmentary half palmettes set directly above the 
Virgin’s head on the Vatican Ascension panel is an exact parallel of the tree form with 
attendant members appearing on a relief in Pesaro (Fig. 4) where it separates the scenes 
of the Annunciation and Crucifixion. A fragment in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Fig. 2) portraying the Resurrection of Lazarus,® and another fragment in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York City® on which is represented the Lamentation over the 
Body of Christ (Fig. 5) are related to the Pesaro strips in style, ornament and dimensions.’ 
In the Lamentation fragment the inferior quality of the derivative style is pronounced, 
and it is difficult to understand how Miss Longhurst could call an ivory of this stamp a 


5. The Greek letter alpha inscribed on the back of this 7. Thesimilarity in style and ornament is obvious. As 


panel is probably an assembly mark of some sort, since it is 
carved very carelessly and crudely. The tree form in the 
upper left corner appears behind the Virgin in our first 
illustration. It is found later although in a less similar 
form on Figs. 7, 9. 

6. Here published for the first time. The fragment, no. 
17, 190. 65, with three holes, one in the upper center under 
the border and two in the lower leaf band, is stained a 
deep yellow color. It is catalogued “Italian (Ravenna?) 
late twelfth century,” and again “East Italian under 
Byzantine influence, late twelfth or early thirteenth 
century.” The queer running stance which the Virgin 
takes here is given her again in Figs. 9, 12, 17. 


for the dimensions, the London piece, 9 cm. x 4 cm., and 
the Metropolitan fragment, 9.8 cm. x 4.5 cm., undoubtedly 
formed parts of strips similar to those now in Pesaro, each 
of which measures 23 cm. x 6 cm. (Graeven, op. cit., p. 29). 
A comparison of the borders of the London piece and the 
acanthus bands on the Pesaro reliefs reveals that the 
fragment with its two borders of upturned leaves once 
belonged in the upper section of some such strip. The 
Metropolitan plaque, on the contrary, must have formed 
the lower part of a long thin panel, since the acanthus 
leaves at its base point downward, and the remnant of a 
leaf stem remains at the very top of the fragment. 
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Byzantine work of the eleventh or twelfth century. The statement by Miss Longhurst 
found in the most recent catalogue of the Victoria and Albert Museum supplies a 
barometric indication of the latest current opinion on these most contested members of 
our series.* Although the contact betwzen the five Western pieces so far discussed is not 
to be denied, the similarity is not such as to call forth the claim that they are the work of a 
single artist,® or even of a particular atelier. However, the community of school is evident 
for these and other members of our group. The ivories of the series here illustrated are 
bound together not only by a common technique and a distinctive facial type, but also 
by numerous iconographical details. A complex panel of six scenes in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (Fig. 6) shows plainly how great was the reliance upon formulae in the 
ateliers of our school. In the upper register of the plaque, the lozenge-shaped hatchings 
at the larger ends of the angel wings, the manner of swaddling the Christ Child, and the 
wall marked off in courses and topped by a pearled border—to mention only a few details— 
are all formulae which are repeated time and again by the artists. Too much reliance may 
not be put upon these features in determining the unity of our group; nor may they be 
considered as school trademarks, since most of them are derivations from Byzantine 
sources and as such were open to general adoption in other styles of the period. Never- 
theless, they retain some value as points of contact, and will be pointed out as secondary 
evidence for a community of school.’® It must be borne in mind that in no case, with such 
obvious exceptions as the Pesaro strips (Fig. 4), and the four plaques in Ravenna (Figs. 
11-14), is a relationship other than that of school pieces held out for the members of this 
Italo-Byzantine group: they are the products of ateliers of the same school. Such indeed 
are the next five ivories illustrated: an Entry into Jerusalem (Fig. 7) in the British Museum,” 
a Presentation in the Temple” (Fig. 8), and three ivories which together ornament the 
cover of a manuscript in the Berlin Library" (Fig. 9). 


8. Miss Longhurst, Catalogue ..., p. 45 calls the 
Resurrection of Lazarus panel, and its related ivories (the 


Possible alternative uses of the reconstructed Ascension 
panel are as the adornment of a book-cover, as the lid of a 


Ascension fragment, Pesaro strips, and Metropolitan 
fragment) Byzantine works of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. Four years earlier, in her catalogue of the Bur- 
lington exhibition, p. 57, the same authority was less 
certain of the provenance of the London fragment and 
another number of our group (Fig. 19), and listed them as 
Byzantine or Italo-Byzantine, eleventh or twelfth century. 
9. Miss Longhurst, Catalogue, p. 45, evidently sees 
one hand in the five pieces, since she speaks of them as 
being “possibly all part of the same object.” What the 
form of the object may have been is difficult to imagine, 
since no complex panels exist which are made up of gather- 
ings of one or more broad plaques, and three or more 
narrow strips. The implication is most probably that the 
Vatican fragment, 12.7 cm. x 10.4 cm., served as the centra! 
portion of a triptych with the two Pesaro strips as wings. 
The Ascension panel when entire must have measured not 
more than 22 cm. in height, assuming, as we may, that the 
leaf form was set in the middle of the panel with the 
ascending Christ above it. If we allow that projecting 
bands of ornament at the top and base of the central leaf 
brought its height in excess of that of the wings (23 cm.), 
the possibility of a triptych must be admitted. Whether 
or not the Pesaro strips served as the wings, as Dr. Adolf 
Goldschmidt suggested to me, I am not prepared to say. 


box (see the Stuttgart Ascension panel, Venturi, Storia, 
Il, fig. 441) or as a part of an altarpiece made up of a 
series of scenes such as appeared on the mosaic book- 
covers(?) in the Cathedral Museum in Florence (Alinari 
4255). Whether or not, in the latter case, there were two 
panels with six scenes each, or one large altarpiece, it is 
impossible to say. 

10. In dealing with this material, I shall endeavor to 
make as light as possible the reader’s task of following the 
appearance of these formulae throughout the series of 
twenty school pieces. Not more than one iconographical 
detail will be discussed in connection with any ivory, and 
its appearances will be designated by listing according to 
figure numbers the illustrations in which it may be found. 

11. A similar plain halo with a broad cross relieved 
against it is worn by Christ in Figs. 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 17, 19. 

12. This ivory, 8.1 cm. x 10 cm., whose present loca- 
tion is unknown, has never been published. In May, 1922, 
it was in the hands of the Berlin dealer, Paul Cassirer. I 
an indebted to Dr. Goldschmidt for the photograph of the 
ivory and information about it. 

13. A Latin Manuscript (Theol. Lat. 203) in the Aus- 
stellungsraum of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. Dr. Gold- 
schmidt informed me of this book-cover here published 
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An instructive demonstration may be here made of the deterioration the Byzantine 
figure style underwent when imitated in the West. Some such ivory as the Harbaville 
Triptych in the Louvre (Fig. 10) may well have furnished the model for the formula of 
the Virgin in a three-quarter pose followed on the Presentation plaque and twice repeated 
on the Berlin book-cover. The arrangement of the drapery covering the Virgin’s legs is 
quite the same on the Eastern and Western ivories; that is, the disposition of the folds is 
alike, but the effects produced are entirely opposite. The carver of the Harbaville 
Triptych has succeeded in suggesting the bodily structure beneath the Virgin’s garment, 
even though there is absolutely no break over the left leg. The Western imitator fails 
hopelessly in attempting to gain the same effect by the same means, and ends by enclosing 
the Virgin’s legs in what appear to be rigid tubular casts that completely deny the under- 
lying form.* No one faced with a comparison of this sort could contest the provincial 
character of the ivories of our series, especially in the light of the contrast, just discussed. 
The Berlin ivories show, as do the four plaques in Ravenna” (Figs. 11, 12, 13, 14) the same 
facial types, manner of rendering the heads, and treatment of drapery which were pointed 
out as the characteristics which in combination serve to isolate the style of this particular 
North Italian school. 

Modigliani believed the four plaques in Ravenna, all by the same hand, to have been 
carved in Ravenna itself in the twelfth or thirteenth century.’® His evidence for this 
attribution to Ravenna, where, as he said, “the Byzantine tradition persisted so strongly”’ 
is inconclusive, since the artistic output of that city after the fall of the Exarchate was in no 
wise comparable to that of Venice, for instance. We may consider that Modigliani was 
influenced in his selection of Ravenna as the center of production by the fact that the four 
plaques are now in that city. But in 1759, when Gori first published them, the plaques 
were in Venice.” We have in this information the first sound evidence to name Venice as 
the seat of the ateliers of our school. Although Modigliani was wrong in his determination 
of exact provenance, his date in the late twelfth or early thirteenth century is correct, 


for the first time. The dimensions of the plaques are: 
5.5 cm. x 4.8 cm. for the Nativity, 5.5 cm. x 5.3 cm. for the 
Presentation, and 11 cm. x 11.8 cm. for the Deposition and 
Lamentation. The two small panels show no piercings; 
the larger piece has two square holes above the figure of 
Christ in the Lamentation scene, and three piercings in its 
upper section, two in the corners against the frame and one 
directly over Christ’s head. 

The Presentation scene closely parallels that of the 
preceding panel (Fig. 8). Both represent Mary without a 
halo, a practice which is observed by the school in a few 
scenes (Ascension, Fig. 1; Lamentation, Fig. 5; Annun- 
ciation, Figs. 4 and 6). The basin in which the Christ 
Child is bathed in the Nativity scene is of the same shape 
as those in Figs. 6, 11; the formula for its base served also 
for the Presentation altars of Figs. 8, 9. The prostrate 
figures in Figs. 6, 12, 17, 24, are given the same position 
as are the apostles around Christ in the Lamentation scene. 

14. The formula for the Virgin in a three-quarter pose 
appears in Figs. 4, 8, 9, 12, 17, 19, 24. 

15. Numerous formulae appear on these four plaques: 
the scratchy triangular hatchings at the larger ends of the 
angel wings in the representation of Christ in Glory occur 


again in Figs. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 17, 19, 24; in Figs. 
1, 6, 9, 12, 19 is repeated the formula for an upward gazing 
figure represented by the older shepherd of the Nativity; 
the prescribed form of the thick-set, half-length angel flying 
horizontally towards the center of the Deposition scene 
turns up again in Figs. 5, 7; and finally, the motif of 
rendering grief by raising a garment end to the face, 
clearly illustrated on the Dormition of the Virgin ivory 
is common to our group (see Figs. 1, 5, 9, 12, 17, 19). 
It is worthy of note that this feature appears on the 
Vatican fragment (Fig. 1) and in no other Ascension scene 
known to the author. 


16. Modigliani Dittico d’avorio nella Biblioteca Bar- 
berini, in L’arte, Il, 1899, pp. 287-95. Ever since this 
article appeared, the Barberini book-covers in Rome have 
been linked with the four plaques in Ravenna. They are 
not included here as products of our school, since the 
heads are shown in a three-quarter view, thus allowing the 
second eye to be seen more plainly than is the rule with 
the ivories of our series. Nevertheless, the Barberini 
plaques are clearly Italo-Byzantine works, and as such 
will be dealt with in a future article. 


17. Gori, op. cit., pp. 298-305. 











Fic. 7—London, British Museum: Ivory Fic. 8—Location Unknown: Ivory 
Plaque. Entry into Jerusalem Plaque. Presentation 














Fic. 9—Berlin, State Library: Ivory Fic. 10—Paris, Louvre: Central Panel 
Plaques used as Book-Cover of Harbaville Triptych 
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FIGs, 11, 12, 13, 14——Ravenna, National Museum: Ivory Panels 
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and he was right in seeing in the plaques what he called “a blend of Byzantine form and 
Romanesque robustness,” since the ivories are Italian works based on Byzantine models. 
That this is so may be further demonstrated by a more careful study of the two styles. 
Fortunately, a fragment of a Descent into Limbo (Fig. 16) now in the State Museum in 
Berlin supplies an example of the type of Byzantine model which the Western carvers 
used. The fragment, acquired in Venice’* in 1891, is a work of the twelfth century. It 
reveals in its finish and in the roundness of its modeling a continuation of that Byzantine 
perfection of technique which is the mark of the high point of ivory carving in Con- 
stantinople.” There can be no doubt of the connection between the Byzantine fragment 
and the representation of the scene in the upper right-hand section of the Lady Ludlow 
panel (Fig. 17). The disposition of the three main figures, Christ, Adam, and Eve, is 
practically identical. What minor variations there are were occasioned by the desire of 
the imitator to bring out the dramatic significance of the event. The dignity and restraint 
of the model is here given a Western turn as Christ moves forward with increased determi- 
nation and as Adam regards his liberator with a marked intensity of expression. The 
change in psychology is accompanied by a noticeable difference in style, and it is with this 
that we are most directly concerned. The effect of plasticity which, though it does not 
permeate the whole of the Byzantine work, comes out beautifully in the heads and drapery 
folds was beyond the reach of a crude imitator. Although the heads are drawn in profile 
on both examples, those of the Italo-Byzantine plaque are made heavy and coarse by their 
vulgar features, and lack the natural indentation between forehead and nose. In a larger 
view, the derivative work fails to show any of that smooth roundness and carefv] finish 
which mark the Byzantine ivory as superior work. The garment end which encircles 
Christ’s waist in the latter becomes a flat band in the hands of the provincial artist, and 


the rhythmically flowing fold over his shoulder is turned into an exaggerated flap by the 
imitator.™ 


The change from a convincing plasticity to a weak and flat effect can be demonstrated 
even better by a comparison of the ornament of the two styles, best observed on two 
oliphants. The first, the Clephane horn in the British Museum (Fig. 15) is a Middle 
Byzantine work," while the second, in the Treasury of St. Veit Cathedral in Prague 
(Fig. 18), is a member of our Venetian group.” Unfortunately, the reproduction of the 
latter is taken from a plaster cast in the Victoria and Albert Museum, but even after full 
allowance is made for a consequent dimming of outlines, the inferiority of the imitator’s 
style is evident. This is particularly true in the floral ornament. Compare the acanthus 
bands at the smaller ends of the two horns; the sharp well-defined leaves and lancets of 
the Clephane oliphant become in the Western example a series of uneven, indecisive forms 
compressed vertically. And above, at the larger end of the Italian horn can be made out 


18. W. Vige, Kénigliche Museen zu Berlin, Beschreibung 
der Bildwerke der christlichen Epochen, second edition, Die 
Elfenbeinwerke, Berlin, 1900, no. 15, p. 11. 

19. As represented by the Harbaville Triptych in the 
Louvre, Paris (Fig. 10), and the panel of Romanus IV 
in the Cabinet des Medailles, Paris, dated 1067-71 Dalton, 
op. cit., p. 228, fig. 139. 

20. The wall marked off in courses and topped by a 
pearled border is found on both examples, but the round- 


ness of the beads and the distinction of the courses is lost 
in the imitation. The same form is given to masonry on 
all the ivories of our group, see Figs. 4, 6, 7, 9, 11, 14, 17, 
19, 20. 

21. Dalton, Archaeologia, LXV, 1914, pp. 213 ff., 
comes to the conclusion that the horn is a tenth or eleventh 
century work of an atelier probably in Constantinople. 


22. Hampel, of. cit., II, pp. 921-24. 
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as the ornament of the uppermost band, a succession of scratches on either side of a debased 
and stiffened rinceau which marks the provincial artist’s feeble attempt to imitate the 
vivid Byzantine scroll motif.*> We see illustrated in a comparison of this sort the complete 
loss of the Byzantine spirit. As a demonstration of that loss is one of the points of value 
of this article, it will be well to look at still another example of the deterioration experienced 
by Byzantine ornament in the contrast between the running leaf motif of the Clephane 
horn and the scrollwork from the reverse of another member of our Italo-Byzantine group,” 
a panel in the Liverpool Museum (Fig. 19). 

A study of the figure and ornament styles of our group in relation to their Byzantine 
prototypes has proved clearly that we are dealing with derivative works. There remains 
only the problem of determining the exact center of production and the date of this school. 
Our ivories show points of contact not only with contemporary works of art in Venice, 
but with later monuments as well. A stone relief on the exterior of St. Mark’s Cathedral 
(Fig. 21) is conspicuous for a peculiar manner of dividing the surface of the relief into 
compartments by means of undulating ridges. Although the stone work is clearly of later 
date than the Nativity ivory in Ravenna (Fig. 11), and a panel representing the Nativity 
in the Stroganoff collection in Rome (Fig. 20), this same unusual feature appears in them 
as well, and indicates that the practice begun with our Italo-Byzantine school” of ivory 
carvers continued in Venice for several centuries. It became in the last years of the 
fourteenth century and later a feature of some of the larger carvings of the Embriachi 
workshops in Venice” as a section of an alterpiece in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York (Fig. 22) reveals. Here in a reduced form (for the Embriachi compositions are carved 
on narrow strips of hippopotamus ivory) is that same device of cutting up the main field 
into compartments in which smal! related incidents of a scene may be depicted together, 
and yet kept separate in the interest of clarity. The Embriachi workmen not only adopted 
this device, but carried on the old practice of drawing the hair in pompadour fashion, and 
of carving the heads generally in profile relief. The scratchy technique and the inability 
to carve a curve are further points of contact between the two Venetian schools, and 
contribute to the conclusion that the traditions of the Italo-Byzantine style lived on in the 
city of their production. 


23. Our treatment of its ornament is enough to show 
that the Prague oliphant is a provincial work. That it is 


mentioned in an inventory in the year 1283 (Pasini, 
op. cit., p. 26), which may well have come to Italy from 


Italian and a member of our Italo-Byzantine school is 
made certain by the absolute identity of its large leaf form 
set between palmettes and that of one of the Pesaro strips 
(Fig. 14), to say nothing of the similar treatment of 
masonry and the identities of ornamental details. The two 
objects, horn and panel, were carved in ateliers of the same 
school. As an Italian work, the oliphant supplies an 
excellent refutation of the current groundless belief that 
all ivory objects, whether panels, casket sides, or oliphants, 
which have carved upon them representations of chariot 
races in a hippodrome were produced in Constantinople 
and Constantinople alone. 

The centaur armed with a shield and lance on the 
Prague oliphant (a view of this section of the horn may be 
found in Hampel, of. cit., III, pl. MXXXVII, a) is found 
on a Byzantine silver artophorion in Venice (Pasini, // 
Tesoro di San Marco in Venezia, Venice, 1885, pl. XVII), 


Constantinople shortly after the year 1204. The animals 
in an orientalizing style which ornament the base of the 
reliquary are closely related to those on the oliphant, and 
the bond between the two objects becomes significant 
when attempts to find elsewhere a centaur so armed turn 
out to be unsuccessful. 

24. On this plaque is well illustrated the formula of 
swaddling the Christ Child with heavy narrow strips of 
cloth which run in parallel bands across the cloth below. 
This feature appears again in figs. 4, 6, 11. 

25. This device is found in a number of other members 
of our series: Figs. 4, 6, 9, 17, 19. 

26. For authorative treatments of Embriachi ivories 
see, J. von Schlosser, Die Werkstatt der Embriachi in 
Venedig, in Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des 
allerhichsten Kaiserhauses, XX, p. 220; and D. D. Egbert, 
in Arl Studies, VII, 1929, p. 180. 
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Fic. 19—Liverpool, Museum: Ivory Fic. 20—Rome, Stroganoff Collection: 


Plaque. Nativity, Crucifixion Ivory Plaque. Nativity 

















Fic. 22—New York, Metropolitan Museum: Section of Ivory 
Coffer formerly in the Certosa of Pavia 
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Fic. 24—London, Victoria and Albert Museum: Ivory Plaque. 





Last Judgment 
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Fic. 25—Berlin, State Library: Min- 


G. 26—Venice, St. Mark’s: Enameled Gold 
iature of Greek MS. 66. Ascension 


Plaque on the Pala d’Oro. Ascension 
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Fic. 27—Leningrad, State Library: Miniature of 
Petropol. Gr. 105. Ascension 
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The most conclusive proof that Venice was the home of our school is supplied by a panel 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum” (Fig. 24.) On it is portrayed a Last Judgment 
scene* which was modeled directly after the representation of the same subject on the 
West wall of the Catherdral of Torcello, and few miles outside of Venice. There in the 
largest of the Byzantine mosaic pictures (Fig. 23) is rendered, below a Descent into 
Limbo, a version of the Last Judgment with which the ivory has numerous iconographic 
features in common. Its first register closely follows that of the mosaic, while the second 
shows a choix of elements, including two groups of the Blessed marching to Paradise and 
an angel driving the Damned into the clutches of Satan, taken from the third band of the 
model. In the left of the lowermost strip, the ivory carver has repeated Abraham with the 
soul of Lazarus in his bosom, the Virgin, the Repentant Thief, with his cross, and the angel 
who conducts the Blessed to Paradise, while on the right he has imitated the skulls, 
sinners in torment, and a nude figure seated in flames, this last figure having been trans- 
ferred from a position at the left of the next to lowest register of the mosaic to a place in 
the very corner of the plaque. There are points of variation and abbreviation between the 
two, as well as similarities; thus, the number of Cherubim and Blessed is halved, the 
Etimasia stands alone instead of being surrounded by pairs of worshippers and guardian 
angels, and the motif of weighing the souls is omitted entirely by the copyist. Furthermore, 
the carver has with three figures, a trumpeting angel and two figures emerging from their 
graves, summed up the terminal sections of the second register of the mosaic in which the 
Earth and Sea give up their Dead at the summons of a quartet of trumpeting angels. 
Although exigencies of space called for a difference in composition, several direct parallels 
in iconography prove that the two representations are related as model and copy; in both, 
Satan is an old man holding an infant in his lap,”* and the nude figure in flames® and the 
trumpeting angel of the Resurrection are given identical postures. And finally, the 
Repentant Thief is represented in Paradise itself, rather than proceeding towards it as he 
does in all other portrayals of the scene.™ 

There can be no doubt that the panel belongs to the series of our Venetian group.” 
In proof of this statement, attention need only be called to the deficient rendering of the 
formula of the Virgin in a three-quarter pose, to the general scratchy quality of the 


27. Miss Longhurst, in the catalogue of the Burlington Christ on the Harbaville triptych as well proves that it 
exhibition, p. 43, and Catalogue. . . . , p. 43, calls this ivory was derived from a Byzantine source, and hence was open 
a Byzantine work of the eleventh or twelfth century and to use in any North Italian school. 
links it with a representation of the Pentecost in the State 29. Miss Longhurst, Catalogue . . ., p. 43, has some- 
Museum in Berlin (Vége, Die Elfenbeinwerke, pl. X, no. thing to say about the interpretation and derivation of 
XXIV) and a panel in the Victoria and Albert Museum various figures or groups of figures in the composition of 
which has already been given a place in our series (Fig. 6). the ivory. 

The three show related styles, but I hesitate to include the 30. In two representations of the Last Judgment scene 
Berlin plaque in our series because of the relative smooth- in a Greek Manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
ness of its drapery and its deviation from the rule of a Paris (Evangiles avec peintures byzantines du onzidme 
strict profile. siecle, Reproduction du Manuscrit Grec 74, Berthaud Fréres 

28. Miss Longhurst, in the Burlington exhibition cata- Paris, I, pls. XLI and LXXXI) a dragon and a winged 
logue, p. 43, gives what little history is known of the imp respectively take the place of Satan (the old man of 
ivory, tracing it back to the first half of the nineteenth the ivory), and there is no parallel for the nude seated 
century. The plaque is unquestionably a genuine work of figure. 
the Middle Ages, since the type of book studded with a 31. The Repentant Thief in Paris Gr. 74, pl. XLI 
regular pattern of raised squares enclosed within a pearled (a better reproduction may be found in Bertaux, L’art 
border repeated on it occurs on the following members of dans I’ Italie méridionale, I, Paris, 1904, fig. 100) proceeds 
our Venetian group: Figs. 1, 4, 8, 9, 13, 19. In fairness, it towards paradise from his place amongst the damned. 
must be pointed out that this same type of book appears 32. The fact that some figures on it are represented 


upon the Berlin Pentecost, but the fact that it is held by either in full face or in three-quarter view is easily ex- 
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technique and to the head types of the damned before Satan and of the sinners in torment 
below. It will be noted that in the one section of the ivory for which full-sized models were 
lacking, namely that of the figures kneeling before Satan, the Venetian carver has not only 
reverted to the strict profile view, but has rendered heads which are strikingly similar to 
those of our group, particularly those of the apostles gathered around the Virgin’s bed 
on Fig. 14. 

The Torcello mosaic was set in place about the year 1100, and designates as the model on 
which the composition of the London ivory was based the general period in which the 
ivories of our group were carved. Although it is impossible to state a limit for the activity 
of the Italo-Byzantine school, we have an indication that its output ceased sometime about 
the middle of the thirteenth century. It comes to light in a most unusual iconographic 
feature on the Vatican Ascension (Fig. 1). The standard Byzantine iconography*® for 


this scene called either for two angels at the sides of the Virgin in accordance with the 


text™ as represented by the Pala d’Oro (Fig. 26) or for no angels at all, as was the case on 
the Bargello ivory (Fig. 3). The Italo-Byzantine carver of the Vatican plaque was plainly 
unfamiliar with the text, and portrayed a single angel beside the Virgin.*® The model in 
this case was probably a miniature, since the only two other examples I have been able to 
find in which this mistake appears are in Greek manuscripts, one in Berlin®* (Fig. 25) and 
a second in Leningrad* (Fig. 27). We may consider that the ivory preceded the latter in 
date since the misunderstanding on the part of the illuminator was even greater than that 
of the carver. The former not only broke with tradition in rendering a single angel but 
represented that figure without wings, a mistake our Italo-Byzantine artist was not 
guilty of making. Upon subjective evidence, but of the sort that carries a degree of 
conviction, we may assume that the activity of our school of carving ceased about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, since the Leningrad miniature was painted according 
to a fairly circumscribed date in the last half of the thirteenth century.* 

In conclusion, it can be said that our study of certain ivories of derivative style has led 
us to a knowledge of the deterioration the Byzantine style underwent in the hands of 
Italian imitators, and it has enabled us to prove that there existed in Venice during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries a school of ivory carvers who left us a group of works 


which can serve as a solid point of departure for a future study of the Italo-Byzantine 
sculptural style. 


plained by the nature of the iconography (the twelve head of the disciple on his right. The only explanation for 


seated apostles could hardly have been represented in 
profile view) and by the fact that we are here dealing with 
the copy of a two-dimensional model. Hitherto, we have 
found the Venetian ateliers copying only ivories, which 
as three-dimensional objects could be turned conveniently 
to an angle at which the heads would be presented in 
profile view, an expedient which was impossible with the 
flat mosaic. The new type of halo worn by Christ merely 
marks the attempt of the copyist to give this feature the 
decorative effect of the jeweled cross of the mosiac. 

33- Dewald, in American Journal of Archaeology, XIX, 
1915, pp. 277 ff., deals with the iconography of various 
Ascension types. 

34. Acts i, 9-12. 

35. The usual representation of the scene shows the 
two angels addressing the disciples while pointing out the 
Risen Christ to them. The angel on the Vatican example 
looks at the Virgin Mary and points, if anywhere, at the 


this pose is that the provincial artist has carved this figure 
after the model of the angel who usually appears on the 
right of the Virgin, as in the portrayal of the scene on the 
Pala d’ Oro in Venice, Fig. 26. The model for the apostle 
in the second plane of the fragment with his left arm 
raised can be found on only one other representation of the 
Ascension, the Pala d’Oro. 


36. Berlin Staatsbibliothek Ms. Graec. 66, written and 
illustrated according to Degering in Vorwort, Katalog der 
Schausammlung der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek, 1925, in 
the twelfth or thirteenth century. Here the angel is 
winged. 

37. Leningrad, State Library, Petropol. Gr. 105. 


38. Petropol. Gr. 105 may be dated in the last half of 
the thirteenth century on the basis of its resemblances to 
the Rockefeller-McCormick manuscript in Chicago shortly 
to be published. 
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A BRONZE SITULA IN THE MUSEO CRIS- 
TIANO OF THE VATICAN LIBRARY' 


BY W. L. M. BURKE 


HIS paper is concerned with a bronze situla or liturgical bucket which has as its 
chief decoration a scene representing Christ with the twelve apostles. The 
situla (Figs. 1-3), of somewhat conical shape, is provided with a semicircular 
handle, and measures 23 cm. in height and 19 cm. in diameter. The entire 
exterior is decorated with incised figures and ornamental designs, in three bands. 

The technique is rather rude, consisting of short lines, and lines of dots and dashes. In 
addition, the surface of the situla is quite badly corroded, so that it is difficult to make out 
the exact character of some elements of the decoration. 

The principal scene shows the youthful Christ, beardless and short-haired, seated on a 
throne, in the midst of the twelve apostles, who approach from right and left. Christ 
raises His right hand and turns His head (which is encircled by a nimbus on which a small 
cross is engraved near the top) toward Paul, at His right.2 The apostles are represented 
standing, in varying postures as though talking with one another, and are separated each 
from the other by a stylized palm tree. They are clothed in a short pallium over a longer 
tunic, and eight of them carry a rotulus or an open book. Except that Peter and Paul are 
bearded, there is no attempt at characterization in the figures themselves. Each one is 
named, however, the names appearing above their heads in Greek letters made of small 
dots. The series begins at Christ’s left with Peter, and continues around through the 
other apostles to Peter. On the side directly opposite Christ, and separating Bartholomew 
and Thomas, is a large cross of Latin form, jeweled by lines of dots, from the base of which 
appear to rise two shrubs, or palm branches.’ 

The scene is enclosed by two narrow bands of ornament, the one at the top showing a 
vine-leaf design, and that at the bottom likewise probably a leaf motif, though the corrosion 
is so far advanced here that only small areas of the design are visible. 

The Vatican situla has been mentioned by several writers,‘ who speak of it as having 
been found in front of the basilica of S. Marco, in Rome, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century.° Unfortunately, Garrucci, who is the only one to mention the original source of 


1. Studies in the Art of the Museo Cristiano of the 4. De Rossi, B. A. C., V, 1867, p. 79; De Rossi, 
Vatican Library (V1), edited by C. R. Morey and E. B. A. C., VI, 1868, pp. 41 ff.; Garrucci, op. cit., p. 31, and 
Baldwin Smith. pl. 426, 2; Ficker, Die Darstellung der Apostel in der 

2. De Rossi (Bollettino di archeologia cristiana, VI, alichristlichen Kunst, 1887, p. 142; Rohault de Fleury, 
1868, pp. 41 ff.) says that Christ is giving a rotulus to La Messe, V, 1887, p. 175 and pl. CDXXVII; Le Clercq, 
Paul. Garrucci (Storia dell’ arte cristiana, VI, 1880, p. 31) in Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de 
denies this, and he seems to be correct, though there is so liturgie, II, 1, 1910, col. 770 and figs. 1504-5 (where there 
much disintegration of the surface at this point, that the is an erroneous note that the situla was discovered in 
exact arrangement is not certain. Constantinople). 

3. Cf. Millet, Les Iconoclastes et la Croix, in Bull. de 5. De Rossi’s Inventory of the Museo Cristiano, no. 


634, states however, that it was found near the end of the 


. héll., , pp. 96 ff., iall ; ff. ; : 
_— EE es ee a last (i. e., eighteenth )century. 
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information concerning its discovery, is not at all explicit in his reference.* De Rossi says,’ 
however, that, to judge from the place where it was found, it may have been used at the 
well in the atrium of the basilica, which was founded about 336, by Pope St. Mark. These 
archaeologists, however, although they assign a date to the vessel, and although some 


mention its Eastern derivation, have not noted its significance as a member of any 


iconographic or stylistic group of Early Christian monuments. Ficker simply groups the 
works showing the apostles in technical categories, while Jerphanion’s large and complicated 
table of the representation of the Apostolic College* seems to afford no criteria for assigning 
the monuments to various ateliers. It is only recently, with the examination and pub- 
lication of a closely related group of sarcophagi of the fourth and fifth centuries, that a 
group of works closely associated in style to the Vatican situla has been definitely assigned 
to an atelier with strong Graeco-Asiatic connections. These sarcophagi, of the so-called 
“‘City-Gate” type,® which show a single scene across the front, always represent Christ 
with the apostles on this front. These and some closely associated sarcophagi, catacomb 
frescoes, and mosaics show this scene most frequently, though it also occurs on ivory and 
metal objects, and on relief sculpture. 

The scene which occurs on the situla and the monuments to be considered is of a very 
definite type, concerning Christ’s teaching of His apostles before He sends them out to give 
His word to all nations, or the actual Mission of Evangelization itself. It must not be 
confused with certain other scenes which show Christ with His apostles, as in S. Apollinare 
Nuovo in Ravenna, in the two mosaics showing Christ on the Mount of Olives, and Christ 
appearing to the apostles after His resurrection. These are narrative scenes from the 
Saviour’s life, parts of a long series of similar representations, while the “Teaching” and 
“Mission” are always isolated, appearing as the main theme of the decorative scheme, 
as a symbol of Christ’s mission on earth. As we shall see, however, the pure “Teaching”’ 
and “Mission” types which probably arose in the late third or early fourth century, gave 
rise to misunderstandings, contaminations and abbreviations in the fifth and following 
centuries. 

The earliest example known to me of Christ with the Apostolic College appears in the 
badly damaged remains of a ceiling fresco in a cubiculum of the catacomb of SS. Pietro e 
Marcellino, which dates, according to Wulff,"® near the end of the third century. It is of 
particular importance as it shows a more primitive arrangement of the scene than appears 
in the numerous fourth century catacomb frescoes. Here (Fig. 4), there are but eight 
apostles, sitting in a semicircle around and below Christ, Who is seated upon a high 
throne. The type seems to be derived from an antique scheme of composition, such as 
may be seen also in the two groups of famous physicians in the Vienna Dioscurides.” 
The.pseudorealistic arrangement in the latter, however, is a hardening of a scene originally 
illusionistic, where the figures were seated in a semicircle around the principal figure 
before a landscape setting. A similar group, with, however, but six attendant figures, and 


6. Garrucci, op. cil., p. 31: “trovato in Roma davanti 
alla Basilica di San Marco, siccome ha notato il Fea {i.e., 
Carlo Fea] che non ho ora alla mano.” 

7- De Rossi, B. A. C., V, 1867, p. 79. 


8. Jerphanion, Le Calice d’Antioche, in Orientalia 
christiana, VII, 27, 1926, p. 111. 


9. Marion Lawrence, The City-Gate Sarcophagi, in 
Art Bulletin, X, 1, 1927, pp. 1 ff. 

10. Wulff, Alichristliche und byzantinische Kunst, I, 
1909, p. 82. 

11. Wulff, op. cit., p. 82; Diez, Die Miniaturen der 
wiener Dioskurides, in Byzantinische Denkmiiler, I11, 1903 , 
pp. 31 fi. 
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Fic. 3—Rome, Museo Cristiano: Figure Scene on Situla Shown in Figs. 1, 2 





Fic. 4—Rome, Catacomb of Fic. 5—Rome, Cemetery of Domitilla: Arcosolium Fresco 
SS. Pietro e Marcellino: 
Detail of Ceiling Fresco 








Fic. 7—Rome, Catacomb of 
SS. Pietro e Marcellino: 


Detail of Fresco 











Fic. 8—Berlin, Kénigliche Museum: Ivory Pyxis ; 
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no scrinium, is called by Wilpert!* Christ with Saints (Fig. 7). This is a fresco of the late 
third century in SS. Pietro e Marcellino, and as there is no reason apparent for calling the 
figures saints, this can be added to our iconographic series, since the type is identical with 
that of the “Teaching.” 

During the fourth century there are ten more catacomb frescoes’* showing this same 
theme, though a more developed type is represented. One in an arcosolium near the crypt 
of Ampliatus, in the Cemetery of Domitilla,“ is quite well preserved in the upper part at 
least, and it shows the type generally followed in the frescoes (Fig. 5). Christ is seated, 
teaching the apostles, who are grouped around Him in a semicircle. Generally all, or all 
but two, are seated. The apostles are usually youthful and beardless, as Christ invariably 
is, though bearded apostles are sometimes introduced, usually being scattered at random, 
without any attempt at characterization, but in order to get variety and to relieve the 
composition of the monotony of identical faces. That the theme is not very well adapted 
to the catacombs is shown by the variations in the arrangement: sometimes less than 
twelve apostles are represented;'® at other times, as in the Ampliatus fresco (Fig. 5), two 
are awkwardly placed, standing behind Christ’s throne;* and in still another case the 
whole wall above an arcosolium is used, with each of the thirteen figures seated on a 
separate throne.” 

It is only in the Cubiculum of the Bakers, in the Cemetery of Domitilla,’* where the 
same theme appears in the half-dome of the apse, that the scene is well composed, and 
here, as Jerphanion has pointed out,” there is a definite prototype for the composition 
(Fig. 6). This fresco shows a decided peculiarity, not paralleled in any other catacomb 
fresco, in that ten of the apostles stand while the two major apostles, Peter ard Paul, are 
seated on faldstools before each group of five. This unusual composition is identical, 
however, with that on the ivory pyxis in the Berlin Museum, which was found in Coblenz 
in 1843 (Fig. 8). Its Alexandrian origin and its dating in the fourth century have been 
strongly affirmed.” The pyxis is probably to be dated quite early in the fourth century, 
because of its almost classical style of figures and drapery, and because of its intermediate 
position in the development of the Alexandrian-Coptic iconography of the Sacrifice of 
Isaac. The very close similarity of these two representations of the same theme makes 
it impossible to see a fortuitous relation here, but argues strongly for an Alexandrian 
provenance for the iconography of the Domitilla fresco. The general likeness between this 
and the other catacomb frescoes, the short-haired, beardless Christ, seated, teaching the 
seated apostles, and the identity in figure style, mark off this series of scenes of the 
Teaching of the Apostles as an Alexandrian-Italian type to be distinguished from the 
Graeco-Asiatic one considered below. 

There is another example of the “Teaching” theme in the apsidal mosaic of the chapel 
of S. Aquilino at S. Lorenzo in Milan.” Its similarity to the Roman frescoes is at once 


12. Wilpert, Roma sotterranea: Le pitture delle cata- 18. Wilpert, op. cit., p. 227 and pl. 193. 

combe romane, 1903, pl. 96. 19. Jerphanion, op. cil., pp. 77 ff. 
13. Wilpert, op. cit. 20. Alison Smith, The Iconography of the Sacrifice of 
14. Wilpert, op. cit., p. 226 and pl. 148, 2. Isaac in Early Christian Art, in Amer. Jour. Arch., XXVI, 
15. Wilpert, op. cit., pl. 170, 6 apostles; pl. 225, 2, 1922, pp. 159-174; Jerphanion, op. cit., pp. 77 ff. 

8 apostles. 21. Wilpert, Die rémische Mosaiken und Malereien der 
16. Wilpert, op. cit., pls. 126 and 148, 2. kirchlichen Bauten vom IV. bis XIII. Jahrhundert, 1916, 


17. Wilpert, op. cit., pl. 152. pls. 40, 41. 
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apparent (Fig. 9), in the same short-haired, beardless Christ, the seated apostles, the 
presence of the scrinium, which occurs in several of the frescoes,” and the half-opened 
rotulus in Christ’s hands. The most striking new element is that Christ is seated on a rock, 
not the symbolical mount of the Graeco-Asiatic type for this scene, but what is probably the 
last remnant of the illusionistic landscape of the archetype from which this “ Alexandrian’”’ 
type of the scene is derived. 

The “Graeco-Asiatic” type appears first in the middle of the fourth century upon the 
columnar sarcophagi. Inasmuch as there are many varieties of these, of various dates, 
and of obviously mixed influences, this paper will deal mainly with the type as it appears 
on the “City-Gate” sarcophagi, which show a very definite iconographical arrangement 
in portraying the “Teaching” theme. These “City-Gate” sarcophagi form a closely-knit 
group, which has been thoroughly studied by Miss Marion Lawrence.” 

The earliest member is the sarcophagus under the pulpit at S. Ambrogio in Milan™ 
(Fig. 13). It shows the composition characteristic of this group: before a background of 
city gates a procession of apostles advances from either side towards Christ, who is standing 
on a central mount. Christ is bearded and long haired, and He raises His right hand in 
benediction, while from His left hand a rotulus unrolls, being received in the veiled hands 
of the apostle at His left, Peter. Peter’s head is now missing, but Paul is very definitely 
characterized in facial type, and Peter is designated both as the recipient of the Gospel, 
and as the follower of Christ in the way of his death, for he carries the long cross of 
his martyrdom. This composition, with Christ standing on the symbolical mount, and the 
traditio legis, is very definitely the Mission of Evangelization, as distinguished from the 
simpler “Teaching” of the catacomb frescoes, the Berlin pyxis, and the Milan mosaic. 
The “Mission” occurs throughout on the sarcophagi of the “City-Gate” group, which 
show a single scene across the front,” with the exception of the back of the sarcophagus 
at S. Ambrogio in Milan, which will be discussed later. 

Another sarcophagus, lacking the back ground of city gates, nevertheless derives it 
conception of the theme directly from the “City-Gate” sarcopbagi. This is the sarcophagus 
now encased in the altar of the Colonna Chapel at St. Peter’s in Rome” (Fig. 10). The 
only new element here, however, is the background of vines, although the usual palm trees 
which flank Christ here assume greater size. 

Miss Lawrence has shown very conclusively that these sarcophagi, in their type, in the 
character of the decorative ornament, in the figure style, in the iconography of certain 
scenes which appear on the sides, and in certain details, such as Peter with the cross, 
follow the tradition of Greece and Asia Minor. Hence, the “ Mission’”’ which is used 
almost exclusively on the front of these “City-Gate” sarcophagi may be considered the 
Asiatic manner of representing Christ with the Apostolic College, just as the “Teaching”’ 
type occurring in the catacomb frescoes and several allied monuments reflects a tradition 
traceable to Alexandria. 

Deriving from these two methods of portraying the scene is a great body of monuments 
showing Christ with His apostles. New elements are added at times, but more frequently 


22. Wilpert, Roma Soit., pls. 152 and 193. op. cit., V, pl. 326, 1); Aix, Saint-Sauveur (Garrucci, 
23. Lawrence, op. cit. op. cit., V, pl. 331, 3). 
. 24. Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 328, 1. 26. Lawrence, op. cit., p. 12; Garrucci, op. cit., pl. 


25. Ancona, Sarcophagus of Gorgonius (Garrucci, 327, 2-4. 
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the monuments show a misunderstanding or mixing of the prototypes, or a desire to 
abbreviate the representation. No close examination can be made of the numerous 
examples, most of which may readily be consulted, however, by anyone especially 
interested in the subject.”” Here there will be given only a few of the interpretations of the 
theme, to show the complexity reigning in the fifth century, and to offer more types with 
which the scene on the Vatican situla may be compared. 


One of these new elements appeared in the mosaic of S. Agata dei Goti, near Rome, 
which was destroyed in 1589, and is now known only from Ciacconio’s drawing of it™ 
(Fig. 11). In the mosaic, which dated between 460 and 472, Christ was seen seated on a 
globe. The use of the globe as the throne of Christ is so restricted to Western monuments 
that it can be considered a distinct feature of Latin art. The scene does not derive 
directly from either the Alexandrian-Italian “Teaching” type or the Graeco-Asiatic 
“Mission”; Christ, long-haired and bearded, as in the “City-Gate” sarcophagi, raised 
His right hand in the speaking gesture, while His left hand held an open book. Below was 
an inscription: SALVS TOTIVS GENERIS HVMANI. The apostles who stood at 
either side, were named in Latin. A number of them carried rotuli, while Peter carried the 
keys in his veiled hands. The only extant example* of this type is the much remade 
mosaic frieze above the triumphal arch of Parenzo Cathedral (Fig. 12). Jerphanion®™ 
asserts that it is certain, despite the reworking, that Christ was originally seated on a globe, 
as He is seen now; that the apostles carried wreaths, books or rotuli, and Peter, who is at 
Christ’s right, a very unusual position in the examples depicting this theme, bore the keys. 


This globe appears earlier than the lost example from S. Agata, however, in the Con- 
stantinian mosaic in S. Costanza in Rome* (Fig. 14). Here there is only an abbreviated 
version of the scene, with Peter approaching Christ from the left, and receiving the keys. 

The abbreviated version,® but with both Peter and Paul appearing, is quite frequently 
found, especially upon sarcophagi. However, S. Costanza shows another very early 
version of this variety (Fig. 15), in which the elements are those we have already seen in 
the “City-Gate” sarcophagi, the traditio legis (here the rotulus is inscribed: DOMINVS 
PACEM DAT), Peter carrying the cross (only the lower part of which can now be seen), 
and the symbolical mount on which the long-haired and bearded Christ stands. The 
landscape background and the figure style are, however, Latin, that is, exhibiting traces 
of the Latin illusionistic style. The sarcophagi usually show this abbreviated theme at 
the center of the front, where it is flanked by four or more narrative themes, as in the 
sarcophagus in S. Giovanni in Valle, Verona® (Fig. 16). The background of city gates, 


27. For sarcophagi: Garrucci, op. cit., V; Le Blant, 31. Jerphanion, op. cit., p. 76. 


Les Sarcophages chrétiens de la Gaule, 1886; Le Blant, 
Eiude sur les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de la ville 
d’Arles, 1878; for mosaics: Van Berchem and Clouzot, 
Mosaiques chrétiens du IVeme au Xéme siécle, 1924, as 
well as Wilpert, Mos. und Mal., ITI, for colored plates. 

28. Garrucci, op. cit., IV, pl. 240, 2. 

29. Cook, Earliest Painted Panels of Catalonia (II): 
The Globe-Mandorla, in Art Bulletin, V1, 1923-24, pp. 38 ff. 

30. A lost sarcophagus described in a manuscript of 
Peiresc in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris is men- 
tioned by Le Blant, Sarc. d’Arles, p. 69, no. LX XIV. 


32. Wilpert, Mos. u. Mal., III, pl. s. 

33- For the abbreviated scene showing Christ with 
Peter and Paul, see the mosaics: Baptistery of St. John, 
Naples (Wilpert, Mos. u. Mal., Ill, pl. 32); S. Lorenzo 
fuori le Mura, Rome (Van Berchem, op. cit., p. 191), 
where there appear in addition Sts. Lawrence, Stephen and 
Hippolytus and Bishop Pelagius. 

34. Wilpert, Mos. u. Mal., III, pl. 4. 

35. Garrucci, op. cit., V, pl. 333, 1. 
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which shows the prototype from which this and similar sarcophagi® are derived, is here 
broken by two pieces of level entablature borne on pilasters. 

Midway between these sarcophagi showing Peter and Paul alone with Christ, and the 
“City-Gate” sarcophagi from which they obviously derive, are two columnar sarcophagi, 
in both of which all the apostles are present, though in that in the Museum at Marseilles*’ 
(Fig. 17), there is an emphasis laid on the “Mission” by grouping Peter and Paul with 
Christ in a wide central intercolumniation. The stress on the major apostles, and the 
nimbus worn by Christ seem to place the sarcophagus at a later date than that which 
stands in the cloister of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, in Rome (Fig. 18) where the apostles are 
separated into groups. 

This abbreviated version is seen also on a sarcophagus of Ravennate type, in the chapel 
of the S. Vergine del Sudore, in Ravenna Cathedral** (Fig. 19). Here there is no éraditio 
legis; Christ is seated frontally on a high throne holding an open book, while Peter and 
Paul approach from right and left, the one bearing a wreath, the other a wreath and a 
long cross. For it I know no direct prototype, though the apostles as martyrs, bearing 
wreaths, appear in the vault mosaics of the two baptisteries in Ravenna, and Peter 
carrying the cross has, as we have seen, a definite connection not only with the “City-Gate” 
sarcophagi, but also with Asia Minor.** Two other sarcophagi of the Ravennate type are 
quite unusual in showing Christ giving the rotulus to the right. In the one in S. Apollinare 
in Classe (Fig. 20) it is Paul who receives the roll, while Peter stands at His left, bearing 
cross and keys. The type here lacks definite connection with that of the “City-Gate”’ 
sarcophagi, but the origin of the type of these Ravennate sarcophagi in Asia Minor is the 
conclusion of Wulff.” 

The next group to be considered is one composed largely of sarcophagi, all examples of 
which show a scene derived from the “Teaching.” At the head of the list stands the back 
of the “City-Gate” sarcophagus in S. Ambrogio, in Milan* (Fig. 21), which is the only 
exception to the constant use of the “Mission” scene on sarcopbagi of this type; the 
reason for its use here is undoubtedly solely to avoid repetition of the “‘ Mission” on the 
front of this same sarcophagus (Fig. 13). So that although the Alexandrian fresco theme 
was known to the sculptors of these sarcophagi, as is seen from such details as the beardless 
Christ, represented as if He were seated (though there is nothing for Him to sit on), the open 
book from which He reads, and the seated position of the apostles, nevertheless there is 
retained the typical background, and the rocky mount on which the Saviour “sits,’”’ which 
are characteristic of the “Mission.” A later sarcophagus, of columnar type, now in the 
Louvre, whither it came from Rignieux-le-Franc® (Fig. 23), shows the same derived theme, 
though here Christ is bearded and has His feet on a suppedaneum, while behind the 
twelve seated apostles are six subsidiary figures.“ The apsidal mosaic of S. Pudenziana* 


36. Lateran fragments, Rome (Garrucci, op. cit., V, 
pl. 334, 2); one formerly in St. Nicaise, Reims (Jbid., V, 
pl. 341, 1); St. Maximin (Jbid., V, pl. 334, 1; now lost) 
all of which are considered by Miss Lawrence to be “of a 
later and contaminated style” as compared to the Verona 
sarcophagus. 

37. Garrucci, op. cit., V, pl. 332, 1. 

38. Ibid., V, pl. 345, 1. 

39. Lawrence, op. cit., p. 28. 

40. Garrucci, op. cit., V, pl. 346, 2-4; see also the 


sarcophagus at S. Maria in Porto fuori, Ravenna (Jbid., V, 
pl. 349, 1). 

41. Wulff, op. cit., pp. 176 ff. 

42. Garrucci, op. cit., V, pl. 329, 1. 

43- Ibid., V, pl. 343, 2. 

44. See also: sarcophagus in the Museum, Arles 
(Garrucci, op. cit., V, pl., 343, 3); ome in the Museum of 
Marseilles (Ibid., V, pl., 343, 1); one in the cathedral, 
Nimes (Le Blant, Sarc. Gaule, pl. XXXI, 2); one at 
St. Honorat (Ibid., V, pl. 329, 2). 

45. Wilpert, Mos. u. Mal., III, pls. 42-44. 
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(Fig. 25), dating about 400, although considerably restored in the sixteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, shows a variation on this theme, though the book Christ holds out 
for all to see reads: DOMINVS CONSERVATOR ECCLESIAE PVDENTIANAE. 
A very unusual type of the “Teaching” theme is to be seen in the fragment of a sarcophagus 
front now placed over an altar in S. Apollinare in Classe, in Ravenna“ (Fig. 22). Although 
a beardless Christ is shown, reading from an open book, the derivation from the ‘‘City- 
Gate” sarcophagi is evident in the mount on which Christ is standing, and in the very 
stylized palm tree background which may well be compared with the “palm and vine” 
background of the St. Peter’s sarcophagus (Fig. 10). 

Another small group of columnar sarcophagi seems derived from the “City-Gate”’ 
type, for although the fraditio legis does not appear, the mount on which Christ stands 
and the long, jeweled cross, now held not by Peter, but by the Saviour Himself, show its 
relation to the “Mission” type. One example“ is in the Chapel of the Sacrament in St. 
Peter’s in Rome* (Fig. 24). 

All these monuments show the mingling of elements, of diverse origin in the Christian 
East, at the end of the fourth and through the fifth century in the Latin West. A more 
emphatic adoption of Eastern types, however, becomes apparent in the sixth century, in 
Ravenna. Here, in the vault mosaic of the Arian Baptistery** (Fig. 26), the apostles, 
carrying their martyrs’ crowns, procced before a background of stylized palm trees to a 
throne on which a jeweled cross stands upright. The throne is flanked by Peter and Paul 
bearing respectively the keys and a rotulus. This theme may be seen earlier on a number 
of sarcophagi,™ the earliest of which is probably that from the Villa Ludovisi, now in the 
Lateran Museum™ (Fig. 27). Here the typical background of city gates is present, but a 
symbolic Resurrection replaces Christ. 

In the fifth century there appears at S. Sabina, on the triumphal arch, the most summary 
abbreviation of the theme of Christ with His apostles (Fig. 28), wherein the busts of these 
thirteen figures are arranged in medallions. Although this type is not a member of our 
group, it is mentioned here because of its popularity through the sixth and later centuries 
in both East and West.™ 

Now that the main types of the theme under discussion have been reviewed, it is 
opportune to return to a consideration of the Vatican situla (Figs. 1-3), to discover with 
which of these monuments it is most closely allied, first, as to the manner of representing 
the scene, and secondly, as to the character of the figure and drapery style. 

Very evidently the scene on the situla is neither the purely “Teaching” nor the purely 
“Mission” theme. The symbolic mount on which Christ stands, the traditio legis, Peter 


46. It is not published, and I am very grateful to Miss 52. Van Berchem, of. cit., fig. 89. 
Lawrence for her permission to allow me to use a photo- 


graph of it, and for information concerning it. 

47. See also: Museo Archeologico, no. 453, Milan; 
one in Rome, from the Vatican Cemetery (Garrucci, 
op. cit., V, pl. 331, 2) of abbreviated type; and a lost 
sarcophagus, formerly in the church of St. Jean, at 
Moutier (Le Blant, Sarc. Gaule, p. 1). 

48. Garrucci, op. cit., V, pl. 325, 1. 

49. Wilpert, Mos. «. Mal., III, pl. 101. 

50. See Garrucci, op. cit., V, pls. 349, 350, 351. 

51. Ibid., V, pl. 350, 3. 


53- Ivory casket, Brescia Museum (Garrucci, op. cit., 
VI, pls. 441-445); Palestinian ampulla, Treasury, Monza 
Cathedral (Zbid., VI, pl. 434, 1); metal vase in the Museo 
Cristiano, from the Albani Collection (Ibid., VI, pl. 460, 
1, 2); mosaics of the chapel of S. Pier Crisologo, Archi- 
episcopal Palace, Ravenna, (Jbid., IV, pls. 222-223; 225); 
mosaics in the choir and apse of S. Vitale, Ravenna (Jbid., 
IV, pls. 258-264); mosaics, Convent of St. Catherine, Mt. 
Sinai (van Berchem, fig. 235); mosaics, S. Prassede (van 
Bercham, p. 236). 
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with the cross, elements which are universal in the “Missions” we have met with, are 
absent here. Elements differentiating the situla from the true “Teaching” are Christ’s 
lack of a book or rotulus, and the standing position of the apostles. The background of 


stylized palm trees appears elsewhere only in monuments of mixed type, but of pronounced 
Eastern style, as in the Baptistery mosaic (Fig. 26), and the fragment of a sarcophagus 
in S. Apollinare in Classe (Fig. 22). The closest resemblance to this type of background 
in a “pure” monument is in the palm-tree and vine background of the “Mission” type 
sarcophagus in the Colonna Chapel of St. Peter’s (Fig. 10). Christ turning His head 
abruptly to the right and stretching His hand out far to the right is paralleled most closely 
in the Ravennate sarcophagi, where, however, the éraditio legis or a traditio clavium is 
usually present (Fig. 20). The youthful type of Christ, although appearing throughout 
the pure “Teaching” type, also occurs without any apparent order through the various 
mixed groups, even in monuments so closely allied to the “City-Gate” sarcophagi as the 
back of the sarcophagus of this type at S. Ambrogio in Milan (Fig. 21). To discover 
the relations of the situla and allied monuments more accurately, we shall have to turn 
_ to a consideration of the style. 


As has been mentioned, the designs are made in a rather rude incised linear technique, 
so that there are certain peculiarities inherent in the style, as, for example, the representa- 
tion of the head, which is always shown in profile, and the profuse use of lines of dots and 
dashes, the latter being very necessary from the artist’s lack of technical ability. Despite 
these considerations of the material, there is a very definite figure and drapery style. 
The proportions of the figures are, on the whole, rather too squat, and the head is too 
large for the body. The head, too, is characteristic in its decidedly heavy, bulbous top; 
the hair has a notched or scalloped edge around the forehead, giving a cap-like effect. 
The eye is large, as though seen full-face, even though the head is always in profile; the 
eye likewise is usually out of proportion to the size of the face, and is punctured in the 
pupil by a drill hole in the center of the eye, which is what gives it its staring character. 
The ear is too large and is placed high, while the mouth, when it is indicated, is small. 
The drapery is treated in a summary and simplified manner, with long straight folds, on 
which lines of dots are used, apparently to indicate high-lights. The figures are stereo- 
typed; there is only the slightest variation in posture, and the relation of one to the other 
is not at all realistic. The highly stylized palm trees separating the figures give to the 
figure decoration of the situla a rhythm which is developed with great accomplishment in 
the advancing saints on the nave walls of S. Apollinare Nuovo. 


This style is very different from that of the Berlin pyxis (Fig. 8), whose realistic 
composition, free movement and posture of the figures, and impressionistic rendering of 
hair and features are so characteristic of the Alexandrian style, and so full of the vigor of 
Hellenism. In the catacomb frescoes and the mosaic at S. Lorenzo in Milan (Figs. 6 and 9), 
the same illusionism is seen to be the basis of the style, though the descriptive late Latin 
mode has hardened the contours and isolated parts of objects for the sake of clarity. 
Quite obviously, even after admitting the rigidity of the bronze technique, this free style, 
whose basis is illusionism, and whose iconographical interpretation of the theme has been 
shown to be the “Teaching” type, cannot be the source of the style or the theme of the 
Vatican situla. 
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When the “City-Gate” sarcophagi are examined, however, a great similarity is to be 
noted. In a detail from the sarcophagus in the Colonna Chapel of St. Peter’s (Fig. 30) 
are to be seen the same rather short, heavy figure with its bulbous, round-topped head; 
the hair fitting on like a cap, with a notched edge around the forehead; the large staring 
eye, seen full-face, with a drill hole at its center, even though the heads are in three- 
quarters profile; and the same summary treatment of the drapery in a series of long and 
rather straight folds. As Miss Lawrence has pointed out,™ the style is universal in the 
“‘City-Gate” sarcophagi and the earlier and purer examples of columnar type, though in 
the later columnar examples of mixed type these characteristic elements are not so 
universally present. This Asiatic, flat and decorative manner, is quite different from that 
found in the Latin frieze sarcophagi, which have an illusionistic basis, and idiosyncrasies 
of drapery and head type, short and circular folds of drapery, hair curling in locks, and 
eyes drilled only at the corners. 

The only ornament which can be seen clearly is the leaf motif in the top band of decoration 
(Figs. 1-3). It seems to be the vine leaf, which is of frequent occurrence in Early Christian 
art, but the arrangement here, with a very slow rhythm, the stem drawn with high vertical 
undulation, and the leaves placed vertically as well, is quite unusual. The vine usually 
appears running along in an easy, fluent rhythm, often with the alternation of a leaf and 
a bunch of grapes, but in any case seldom is such a tightly curved form as here. The 
closest parallel I have been able to find for it is in a palmette design on a band below the 
capital of a column in the narthex of Hagia Sophia in Salonika® (Fig. 29), which Diehl 
dates in the fifth century.** Of somewhat similar design, but with seven instead of five 
leaves, are the motifs from a capital in Hagios Demetrios in Salonika®™ (Fig. 28), and in a 
capital orginally in the lower church of S. Clemente in Rome®™ (Fig. 32). The vine leaf as 
it appears on the Vatican situla seems to have been asssimilated to the palmette, which 
has stiffened the stem and brought the leaves themselves into a vertical arrangement, 
slowing the usually rapid rhythm of the Wellenranke. 


There are two other elements appearing in the situla which are quite uncommon, and 
may be of importance in dating it: the unusual type of nimbus worn by Christ, and the 
Greek names given to the apostles (Figs. 1-3). The nimbus, which has a small equilateral 
cross near the top and above Christ’s head, occurs elsewhere in this same form only in-the 
triumphal arch mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore ii Rome, in the nimbus encircling the head 
of the Child Christ, in the scene of the Adoration of the Magi, and in that showing Him 
received in Egypt by Aphrodosias, a detail of which is shown® (Fig. 31). Wilpert dates 
these mosaics between 432 and 440, in the pontificate of Sixtus III, a date which agrees 
with the beginning of the development of the crossed nimbus,® in the West. The Greek 
inscriptions, however, though showing certain peculiarities, in the mixture of minuscules 
(u and w) with majuscules, and the use of single vowels in place of diphthongs, are found 


54. Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 36-37. 58. Colasanti, L’arte bizantina in Italia, 1912, pl. 57. 

55. Diehl, Les monuments chrétiens de Salonique, 1918, Mulooly, St. Clement, Pope and Martyr, and his Basilica 
pl. XLII. For other close parallels see Rupin, L’oeuvre de in Rome, 1873, pp. 378 ff., dates it from an inscription 
Limoges, 1890, fig. 65, the Bartlow vase; fig. 69, the between 514 and 534. 
Castellani cup, from Beneventum, in the British Museum. 59. Wilpert, Mos. u. Mal., III, pls. 66-68. 

56. Ibid., p. 133. 60. Kriicke, Der Nimbus und verwandte Attribute in der 


57. Ibid., fig. 34. frihchristlichen Kunst, 1905, pp. 123 ff. 
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to give no indication of date, for these irregularities have appeared already in the pre- 
Christian period. The most that can be assumed from them is that the artist of the situla 
was a Greek, yet this does not determine its ultimate provenance, for during the fourth 
and fifth centuries, and more frequently in the following centuries, Greek artisans were 
often working in Italy. 

The Vatican situla seems then to fall between the years 370, when the “City-Gate”’ 
sarcophagi began to flourish, and 440, the terminal date of the triumphal arch mosaics of 
S. Maria Maggiore. The figure style shows it to be in the current of the Graeco-Asiatic 
style, which appears in Italy about the middle of the fourth century, an influence which 
is corroborated by naming the apostles in Greek, the only example known to Early 
Christian art wherein the Apostolic College is so named.*! This strengthens the case for an 
East Mediterranean origin, either of the situla itself, or of the atelier which made it, and 
singularly confirms Miss Lawrence’s attribution of the “City-Gate” sarcophagi, with 
whose derivatives the situla shows closest affinity, to a Graeco-Asiatic atelier. The 
vine-leaf motif in the upper border finds no closer parallel than the palmette on a capital of 
the fifth century in Salonika, where the same slow rhythm and tight vertical arrangement 
occur. Iconographically the scene does not agree closely with any of the monuments we 
have seen, neither with the Alexandrian-Italian “Teaching of the Apostles” as it appears 
in the catacomb frescoes, the Berlin pyxis, and the Milan mosaic, nor with the Graeco- 
Asiatic “Mission of the Apostles” of the “City-Gate” sarcophagi, nor is it like the con- 
taminated examples that mixed the elements of these two. The uncommon palm-tree 
background is however duplicated in the Classe fragment, which is so evidently derived 
from the “City-Gate” sarcophagi, especially from the one in the Colonna Chapel of St. 
Peter’s with its palm and vine background, which Miss Lawrence considers a fifth century 
version of the more usual type. 

The criteria for dating therefore rest most strongly on the figure style, the decorative 
vine-leaf motif, and two iconographic details, the nimbus, and the palm-tree background; 
and these seem to be quite adequate grounds for placing the situla at the end of the fourth 
century, or, more probably, in the first half of the fifth. 


61. The apostles are named in Latin in the lost mosaics pl. 324); in the medallions in the Archiepiscopal Palace 
of S. Agata dei Goti (Garrucci, op. cil., V, pl. 322, 2); Ravenna (Ibid., IV, pls. 222-223; 225); and in S. Vitale 
in the mosaics of S. Lorenzo fuori le Mura (Jbid., V, (Ibid., IV, pls. 258-264). 
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THE FATIH MOSQUE AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


BY MEHMET AGA-OGLU 


OUR years ago I pointed out in an article entitled Die Gestalt der alter Moham- 
medije in Konstantinopel und ihr Baumeister,’ that the first imperial mosque 
erected at Constantinople had a shape other than that of the present Fatih. Its 
shape was not the outcome of direct Byzantine influence as had hitherto been 
believed but was rather an organic continuation of purely Turkish architectural 

thought that had arisen in Anatolia. This fact is now confirmed by further documentary 
evidence which I have been fortunate in finding, and which induces me to return once more 
to this question so important for the historical development of Turkish architecture. But 
before I pass on to the new historical documents it is necessary to repeat once more what 
was said in the above-mentioned article. 

Ten years after the conquest of Constantinople (1453) the conqueror, Sultan Mehmet 
II, ordered a “worthy” mosque to be erected in place of the famous but already “dilapi- 
dated’’® Church of the Apostles. In some such words the Turkish sources report on the 
construction of the Fatih mosque. The contemporaneous historians such as Torsun Bey 
and Kritobulos give us detailed information about the architectural activity of Sultan 
Mehmet II and mention also the construction of the Fatih mosque. But all these reports 
are so general that it is exceedingly difficult to form a definite idea as to the shape of the 
Fatih.’ Frequent earthquakes damaged the mosque repeatedly so that it had to be 
repaired in 1509 under the reign of Sultan Beyazid II, the successor of the conqueror.‘ 
A second fatal earthquake took place on May 11th, 1179 A. H., which destroyed the 
large central cupola entirely and damaged the whole building so severely that a recon- 
struction on the old foundations was impossible. 

Contemporaneous Turkish sources give us the best and most detailed information 
concerning this destruction. One of these sources was already used by Djelal Essad.° 
It is the valuable book about the Constantinople Mosques Hadigat iil-Djewami (Garden 
of the Mosques) written in 1768 (1182 A. H.) by Hafis Husseyn Effendi ben Hadshi Ismail 
Aiwan-Serayi.® He reports: “The severe earthquake which took place in our times on 
Thursday May 11th, 1179 [1765 A. D.] on the third day of Kurban Bairam one hour after 


1. In Belvedere, 1926, no. 46, pp. 83-94. 5. Constantinople, de Byzance 4 Stamboul, Paris, 1900, 
2. Ewliya Chelebi, Seyahat-Name, Istanbul, 1314 Pp. 215. 
A. H., I, p. 138. 6. Printed in Istanbul, 1864 (1281 A. H.), in 2 volumes. 
3. Torsun Bey, Tarihi Abulfatih, publ. by Toe, I do not understand why Fr. Babinger in his malicious 
Istanbul, 1330 A. H., p. 63; Kritobulos, Tarihi Sulian article directed against me (OLZ, no. 7, July, 1927) calls this 
Mehmedi Sani, publ. by Toe, Istanbul, 1328 A. H., very important book “a secondary source.” On the other 
pp. 128,129. hand, in Wasif’s Mehasin-il-asar ve hagaig-il-ahbar, which 
4. C. Gurlitt says so in his Baukunst Konstantinopels, according to Babinger “gives all desirable details about 
Berlin, 1912, p. 59. However, I cannot support his state- the destruction of the conqueror’s mosque” I did not find 
ment by documentary evidence. a single word about the Fatih mosque. 
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sunrise destroyed the large cupola of the mentioned [Fatih] mosque. The remaining walls 
of the building were torn down to the ground and the reconstruction was begun anew.” 

Another report. which agrees with the first we find in a manuscript from the private 
library: of Dr. Halil Edhem Bey at Constantinople.* This manuscript, as yet unknown to 
art students, is entitled: History of Sultan Selim Djami, erected by Mimar Sinan at 
Adrianople. It contains a number of notes by Mustafa Dave-Zade, a state official in 
European Turkey whose father was the chief architect of the new Fatih mosque. On leaf 
seven of the original text we read the following note about the destruction of the mosque: 
“ After the complete destruction of the holy mosque of the conqueror, the late Sultan 
Mehmet Ghazi Khan, this (mosque) was built anew and completed.” 

Without taking into consideration the other contemporaneous sources which mention 
the earthquake, these two reports suffice to prove the destruction of the mosque and 
especially the demolition down to the ground of the remaining walls, for the purpose of a 
reconstruction.° 

After this collection of facts, let us turn to the question of the original shape of the 
destroyed Fatih mosque, the question which chiefly interests us. 

What was the shape of the old mosque? The Turkish and occidental sources that give 
an answer to this question have unfortunately been disregarded as yet. Of all the chroniclers 
of the fifteenth and later centuries only Torsun Bey describes the mosque. But his 
description is so general that it is impossible to get even an approximate idea of the 
structure. To be sure he says the mosque was built “in resemblance of the Hagia Sophia.” 
Yet it is not to be doubted that the writer does not refer to the ground-plan of the building 
but rather to the splendor of the edifice as a whole, for, as we shall see at once, the old 
mosque had nothing in common with the shape of the Hagia Sophia. 

On the other hand, we have a detailed description of the old Fatih by the famous writer 
and traveler Ewliya Chelebi ben Mehmet Zilli Dervish, the Turkish Pausanias, who saw 
the mosque before its destruction—he died shortly before 1679 (1090 A. H.). I shall give 
here the translation of the important passage relating to the question before us: “By 
stone stairs which are on either side of the mosque one enters the interior. The height of 
the mosque from the ground (0 the roof amounts to 60.9 yards and from the ground to the 
floor of the interior 2.8 yards. The cupola built in fifteen sections rests on four supports; 
on the Mihrab-side there is a semi-cupola. On the left and right sides (of the interior) 
stand two beautiful porphyry columns.” 

This important description, which shows us the original shape of the Fatih mosque, is 
supplemented by an equally important note in the above-mentioned Hadigat til-Djewami. 
There we read: “The cupola was erected on four pillars instead of two elephant feet and 
two porphyry columns as before, and the porphyry columns were buried outside. The 
interior was [by this change] greatly enlarged.’’”" 

From these statements we may safely conclude that the old Fatih mosque was not covered 
by one main cupola and four semi-cupolas on the four sides as the present edifice is (Fig. 4); 


7. Vol. I, p. 9. nople..., p. 215.; C. Gurlitt, Die Baukunst Kon- 


8. To His Excellency Dr. Halil Edhem Bey I express 
my best thanks for the copy of the manuscript he most 
obligingly put at my disposal. 

9. Cf. also H. Saladin, Manuel d’art musulman, I: 
Architecture, Paris, 1907, p. 506.; Dielal Essad, Constanti- 


stantinopels, pp. 58 f.; Diez-Gliick, Alt-Konstantinopel, 
Munich, 1920, p. 21. 
1o. Seyahat-Name, Istanbul, 1314 A. H., I, p. 138. 
11. Vol. I., p. 10; cf. also Djelal Essad, Constantinople 
. « ,p. 215; and C. Gurlitt, op. cit., pp. 58 f. 
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Fic. 4—Constantinople: New Fatih Fic. p<ceaiianle: Old Fatih 
Mosque. Ground Plan. 1771 Mosque. Ground Plan. 1463-1471 
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but that it had one main cupola and one semi-cupola resting on two elephant feet (round 
pillars) and two porphyry-columns. 

Besides these reports we have some well-preserved and long well-known drawings by 
occidental artists which show us fairly clearly the old mosque in its original shape. 
These are the drawings by the two German artists Melchior Lorichs and Wilhelm Dilich, 
published by E. Oberhummer and C. Gurlitt.” 

The artist Melchior Lorichs,* who stayed at Constantinople very probably between 
1557 and 1561 depicts on his well-known view of the city the Fatih mosque with the 
following annotation: “‘ Esky Suldan Mohammet, der die Stadt Constantinopel Eingenommen 
vonn den Christen Moschea.” 

This view of the city, dated 1559, was doubtlessly drawn from nature during his stay 
at the Golden Horn. It shows the mosque in its original shape (Fig. 1). It towers high 
above the schematically drawn buildings with cupolas (probably the eight medresses 
belonging to it). We see quite distinctly the rectangular body of the mosque with its two 
minarets and the cupolas of the court arcades on the right side. On the high walls of the 
body of the mosque we observe also three side cupolas which are not mentioned in the 
description of Ewliya Chelebi. To the right of the minarets is the usual portico with five 
cupolas so characteristic of Ottoman-Turkish mosques. The large central cupola rests on a 
polygonal drum-like substructure pierced by windows and provided partly with wall 
pillars, partly with buttresses. Below this polygonal drum-like substructure there is a 
semi-cupola on the kiblah side (left) which is drawn too small in the picture. But we must 
not forget that this illustration is an enlarged section of table XIII of the drawings published 
by E. Oberhummer, and that this total view of the city was taken from the Galata side, 
from the north. Consequently, the kiblah side with the semi-cupola is not distinctly 
visible, as it looks to the southeast." 

There is no question but that Melchior Lorichs’ picture which supplements Ewliya 
Chelebi’s description is reliable. We can prove it by comparing the other still existing 
mosques with their representation on the same picture. This is of so much greater im- 
portance as we have still another special view of the mosque, also by Melchior Lorich, in 
which several architectural parts are lacking, especially all cupolas except the large central 
one, without which a late Turkish mosque is inconceivable (Fig. 2). The strongly Euro- 
peanized surroundings of the mosque, however, prove that this woodcut was not made 
during Melchior Lorichs’ visit to Constantinople, but later in Europe, and the date 1570 
confirms this view. 

But deserving of notice is the engraving done by Wilhelm Dilich’® with the annotation: 
‘“Mahmmetis M” (see the tailpiece of this article). I shall not enter into the details of 





12. E. Oberhummer, Konstantinopel unter Suleiman 
d. Gr., Munich, 1902, pl. 13.; C. Gurlitt, Zur Topographie 
Konstantinopels im 16. Jahrh., in Orientalischen Archiv, U1, 
pp. 55f., figs. 11, 12. 

13. The artist was born at Flensburg in 1527 and is 
known as a painter and engraver. He took several 
journeys, also to Constantinople. In 1582 we find him at 
Copenhagen as court painter of Frederick II. He probably 
died after 1590. His picture of Constantinople is kept at 
the university library at Leyden. Concerning the artist cf. 
Neues allgemeines Kiinstlerlexikon, Bearbeitet von G. K. 
Nagler, Linz a. D., 1907, LX, pp. 27f. 


14. Cf. the photo of the city panorama taken from 
Galata tower in Diez-Gliick, Alt-Konstantinopel, Munich, 
1922. 

15. Wilhelm Dilich, also named Dilich-Schiiffer or 
Scheffer was born at Wabern in Hesse in 1571-72. He was 
a gifted architect, engraver, and chronicler, and died in 
April, 1650, at Dresden. The engraving is from his book 
published by himself in Cassel in 1606 entitled “ Einer newe 
Beschreibung Wahrhaffien abriss der jetzigen Stadt Con- 
stantinopel.” ci. Thieme-Becker, Kiinstlerlexikon, vol. IX, 
p. 288 f. 
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this engraving as the first glance at it convinces us that this work is nothing but a “fan- 
tastically adorned ’”* copy of Melchior Lorichs’ picture. 

Let us now try to reconstruct the original ground plan of the old Fatih mosque with the 
help of this literary and pictorial information at our disposal. According to the above- 
mentioned statements in Turkish sources and judging by Melchior Lorichs’ drawing, the 
mosque must have had originally the following ground plan: a rectangular space was 
surrounded by high walls. Its central part, as Ewliya Chelebi expressly states, was vaulted 
over by a cupola and a semi-cupola and the two side parts were covered by three smaller 
cupolas each, as is shown in Melchior Lorichs’ drawing (Fig. 1). The entire vaulting of the 
mosque as well as the outer walls rested on four free supports, on two “elephant feet’’ and 
two porphyry columns, as is reported in Hadigat iil-Djewami. The two “elephant feet”’ 
(round pillars) such as are used also in several later mosques, stood on the kiblah side 
supporting the cupola, the connecting semi-cupola, as well as the south and north walls and 
two small cupolas situated right and left of the semi-cupola. The two porphyry columns 
supported the other four side cupolas. The unequal supports in the interior of the mosque 
were consequently not placed in the cupola square as C. Gurlitt believes,” but the two 
round pillars and the front wall of the body of the mosque formed the central cupola 
square. The connection between the middle and side spaces was effected by wide arches. 
In this way a united space was created. In front of the mosque lay the porch so character- 
istic of all Ottoman-Turkish mosques. Here it was covered by five cupolas. On either 
side rose the minarets with one gallery each for the muezzins (Fig. 5). In front of the 
mosque itself extended the rectangular court surrounded by arcades covered with cupolas. 
In the middle of this court was the ablution fountain, which had a roof resting on eight 
columns."* 

This, then, was the original ground plan of the old Fatih mosque, which as yet has been 
unknown to art students. We shall see later that this ground plan became of fundamental 
importance for the development of Ottoman-Turkish architecture. These statements of 
mine concerning the reconstruction of the old Fatih mosque have found the appreciative 
approval of some art students” while others unfortunately have disregarded them. 

Now I shall present new pictorial evidence which confirms the facts stated by me in a 
convincing and final manner four years ago. 

Fig. 3 shows the mosque of the conqueror with the following Turkish annotation: 
“The sublime mosque of the father of Victors Sultan Mehmet Khan Ghazi.” This picture 
is taken from a plan of the water conduits kept in the library of K6priilii-Zade Mehmet 
Pasha in Constantinople. The plan is a scroll a few meters long showing the water conduits 
of Constantinople laid during the vezirate of KGpriilii-Zade Mehmet Pasha. This plan is 











16. C. Gurlitt, Zur Topographie Konstantinopels im 
16. Jakrh., in Orientalischen Archiv, Il, p. 4. 

17. C. Gurlitt, Die Bauk. Konstant., p. 59. 

18. Ewliya Chelebi, op. cit., I, p. 130. 

19. Cf. E. Diez, Die Kunst der islamischen V dlker, new 
ed., 1928, pp. 104f.; Al. Gabriel, Les éapes d’une compange 
dans les deux Irak d@’aprés un manuscrit turc du XVI 
siécle, in Revue Syria, 1X, 1928, p. 340. 

Prof. Dr. C. Gurlitt, the past master of Turkish art 
study, wrote to me in a letter soon after my article had 
appeared: “Many thanks for your work about the Fatih 


mosque. I agree absolutely with your views, having cor- 
rected my own held so far. I am glad that it is a Turk 
who gave us this information, thus rectifying our opinions.”’ 
Prof. Dr. Sarre expressed his approval still more strongly 
in a letter of June 25th, 1926, saying: “It is very gratifying 
that you have shed light on the history of one of the most 
important edifices of Constantinople, at the same time 
elucidating the development of Turkish architecture in 
general, thus delivering us from preconceived opinions.” 
In a similar strain were the letters of Prof. Dr. K. Woer- 
mann, Prof. Dr. K. Wulzinger, and others. 
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dated 1673 (1083 A. H.) and was consequently drawn almost a hundred years before the 
destruction of the Fatih mosque by the earthquake. It shows the important architectural 
monuments of the city, among them the Fatih, amidst the schematically drawn houses. In 
the foreground of the picture we see a rectangular square with four trees. On two sides of it 
are the still existing medresse buildings, and on a third the mosque with its court and 
two tiirbehs. The external appearance of the Fatih corresponds exactly to the picture 
we formed of it three years ago. A cubic structure with entrance gate and eight windows 
supports the cupolas, a large central cupola, on the kiblah side a semi-cupola and on the 
front side the three smaller side cupolas. 

The three smaller side cupolas on the other side of the building we must supplement 
according to the ground plan (Fig. 5). In front of the mosque are the two minarets and 
the court with four cypress trees as they were described in detail by Ewliya Chelebi. 

Another, though rather inexact, drawing which nevertheless shows on the whole the 
shape of the old Fatih we find in the famous Htiner-Name of Shahnamechi Logman Effendi. 
This illustrated book was written in 1578. It is kept in the Library of the Topkapu 
Serayi Museum under no. 1431. Among the illustrations of this work is the general view 
of Constantinople in which one can see distinctly the city walls, the Hagia Sophia, the 
mosque of Sultan Beyazid II, and the Suleymaniye. Several other historic monuments as 
Yedi-Kule, Topkapu Serayi, the Hippodrom with its obelisks, and the serpent column 
are easily recognizable. Among these monuments is also the Fatih mosque in its old 
shape. In our enlarged detail of the part of the general view in which this mosque appears 
(Fig. 6) one recognizes the central cupola, the semi-cupola on the south side (drawn per- 
spectively wrong) and also the small side cupolas, of which one, however, is missing. 
Though some details are not given in this illustration—its size makes full detail impossible 
anyway—in its chief parts the mosque is depicted true to nature, thus reaffirming our 
opinion. 

After showing these two further pictorial evidences I should like to raise again the 
question as to the position of the old mosque in the development of Ottoman-Turkish 
architecture, and I propose to treat this question more in detail than was done in the 
article in the Belvedere. 

First of all, let us ask: Does the old Fatih mosque with its shape (Formerscheinung) 
fit into the course of development of Ottoman-Turkish architecture or not? 

The mosque in its original old shape, as is seen from its reconstructed ground plan, 
represents a pronounced broad space building which was inclosed by walls on all four sides. 
Its roofing consisted of several cupolas of different sizes and one semi-cupola. 

The first glance at the ground plan reveals to us the fact that we have in this building a 
space construction which marks an important step in Ottoman-Turkish architecture 
towards space unification. The chief elements of which the broad space of this mosque 
is formed are the cupola squares. It is the prevailing space form in all Ottoman-Turkish 
mosques. It is also to be found in Seljuk-Turkish architecture. In the older mosques 
these cupola squares appear in a smaller scale independently, as in the Mahmud Chelebi 
Djami in Isnik,” but also in coérdination and subordination to other space units, as in 
several mosques at Brussa and Adrianople. The second space form which makes its 


20. Ground plan in C. Gurlitt’s Die islamischen Bauten in Isnik, in Orient. Archiv., III, fig. 27. 
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appearance in the old Fatih mosque is the semi-square, the roofing of which consists of a 
semi-cupola. This is a structural element which was unknown in Turkish architecture 
before the construction of this mosque. It was first employed in this building. 

How did the combined broad space of the mosque arise out of these fundamental units? 
We first find on the two narrow sides of the entire space, which was more or less undivided, 
a coérdination of equal square space units. These were not separated from one another 
by walls as in the earlier mosques at Brussa but were united by arch openings. In the 
center of these rows consisting each of three square spaces there is a larger square space 
and beside it at the back a semi-square space which are connected by arch openings with 
each other as well as with the lateral space units. This arrangement of the central space 
unit is also found in the earlier mosques; with a difference, however. While there the 
center consists of equal square units, here the second space was diminished by one-half 
and was covered with a semi-cupola. This meant an important step towards centralizing 
the entire space. In spite of the tendency towards uniting the individual space units, we 
recognize here, however, distinctly the adding spirit of the earlier buildings as also the 
aim to create a broad space suitable for the so-called people’s mosque (the Ulu-Djami at 
Brussa). 

Consequently, we have here in the old mosque a new space arrangement, which shows a 
new model and a logical continuation and further development of the space formation 
developed in Brussa. But in spite of the unifying tendency, it does not yet achieve an 
organic fusion of the space units and is still bound to the needs of kulius suppositions. 

Another formal element which is characteristic of the old mosque buildings is also 
strongly apparent in this building. It is the orientation. The mosque stands perpendicular 
to its longitudinal axis. This is clearly indicated by its main entrance and its broad central 
aisle. 

In spite of its adherence to the earlier architectural traditions, the old Fatih mosque 
shows a new artistic feature, that is to say it passes beyond the types of ground plans 
prevailing until then. This severance from the old traditions doubtless proved to be 
decisive for the further development. It involves a skillful varying and developing of the 
existing form, an attempt which had been made much earlier, though in a different fashion, 
in the Uetsh-Sherefeli mosque at Adrianople.”* Hence, from the standpoint of artistic 
appearance also the old mosque was only a modification of the old traditional form. It 
was not yet perfection but only a transition. 

We still have to consider the position of the old Fatih mosque in the historical develop- 
ment of the Ottoman-Turkish architecture, and it is of importance to do this more in 
detail. We have first to answer the question: what is the origin and development of the 
Turkish mosque building in general and then define the position of our architectural 
monument in this course of development. 


The mosques of Ottoman-Turkish architecture were not developed from the Christian 
Byzantine churches as has been commonly believed,?? but from the Islamic-Persian 
medresse building. This historic fact will cease to sound paradoxical when we consider it 


21. Cf. ground plan in C. Gurlitt, Die Bauten Adriano- 22. It may suffice to mention of older works Schnaase, 
pels, in Orientalisches Archiv., 1, 1910-11, p. 51, fig. 8. Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste, Il, p. 471; of more 
modern works, Wilde, Brussa, Berlin, 1909, p. 10. 
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more closely. It may be assumed that the origin of the Islamic-Persian medresse style is 
bound to the historic expansion of the Turkish people. This is best proved by the fact that 
those Islamic countries which remained untouched by the Turkish invasion do not know 
this type of construction at all.” 

The medresses in Persia, Central Asia, and Asia Minor have all a definite architectural 
shape, with the exception of a few variations. This shape is an open rectangular court 
with vaulted liwans. These are open towards the court and lie in the middle of the four 
court fagades. Between them are rows of dwelling cells.™ 

As was already stated, this medresse building which was first developed under Turkish 
rule in the eleventh century in Persia and Mesopotamia® spread with the historic expansion 
of the Turks over the western Islamic countries. 

The Chifte-Minareli Medresse in Erzerum, dating from the time of the Seljuk Sultan 
Melik-Shah (1106-1116), is the oldest medresse in Asia Minor known to us” (Fig. 7). 
It consists of a rectangular court around which the two-storied dwelling cells are grouped. 
Between them in the axial cross rise the four liwans. The one lying on the narrow front 


side serves as entrance. We see in this construction already a difference in shape when 
compared with the Persian medresses. 


This is of great importance for our question. The two liwans on the narrow sides, that 
is to say, on the front and back sides of the building, do not lie in the middle of a number of 
dwelling cells as in the Persian medresses (cf. medresse in Khargird), but they are each 
flanked here by one or two larger rooms. (On the ground plan of this medresse the rooms 
to the left and right of the back liwan are not shown.) This resulted in a diminution of 
the court. Here for the first time we meet a new element unknown in Persian medresses. 
It is the arcade gallery running around the court in front of the dwelling cells. This is a 
characteristic feature of all medresses in Anatolia.” In this oldest medresse we observe 
already a tendency towards diminution of the open central court. This tendency is still 
more distinctly noticeable if we consider more closely another medresse of the second 
half of the thirteenth century. The medresse in Diwrigi, built by the Djami Kebir in 
1228, has again an inner rectangular court surrounded by arcaded halls with axially placed 
liwans between which the few dwelling cells are arranged (Fig. 8). But through the reduc- 
tion of the number of dwelling cells the court space is here so diminished that it has become 
almost square in shape. 

Through the omission of the lateral liwans in later buildings, as we see it in the Sircheli 
Medresse in Konya built in 1242, the court was still more contracted so as to become 
yet more nearly square (Fig. 9). There remained nothing else but to make this open 
court still smaller and to cover it with a cupola. This was really done in two cases known 


23. The Egyptian and Magrebinian medresses are 26. W. Bachmann, Kirchen und Moscheen in Armenien 


shaped quite differently from those we speak of here. 
Cf. K. A. C. Cresswell, The Origin of the Cruciform Plan 
of Cairene Madrasas, Cairo, 1922; G. Margais, Manuel 
d’art musulman, L’architecture Tunesie, Algerie, Maroc, 
Espagne, Sicile, Paris 1926-27, II, pp. 500 ff. 

24. For instance the medresse at Khargird. Cf. Diez, 
Die chorasanische Baudenkméler, fig. 32. 

25. E. Diez, Persien. Islamische Baukunst in Churasan, 
Hagen, i. W., 1923, pp. 61 ff. 


und Kurdistan, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 74 f. 

27. The Mustansarije, which was built in 1233 under 
the Abbaside Khalif Mustansir-billah in Bagdad and often 
restored, belongs as far as its shape is concerned to the 
group of Anatolian medresses. Not only its ground plan 
but also its aspect bears the character of Seljuk archi- 
tecture. Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeolog. Reise im Euphrat- u. 
Tigrisgebiel, Berlin, 1911-20, Il, pp. 160 f., figs. 198 and 
199; cf. also Cresswell, op. cit., p. 35, fig. 9. 
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to us, in the Kara-Tai Medresse built in 1251 (Fig. 10) and in the Inche-Minareli** of 
the same time (Fig. 18). They both still exist in Konya. 

The curtailment of the entrance and of the lateral liwans, the extraordinary diminution 
of the inner court, and at last the covering of the latter with a cupola gives a type which 
is usually called the cupola medresse. 

The originally broad open court had in this way been changed into an interior space 
which became of enormous importance to the further space development. To be sure, in 
these buildings the individual areas were still completely differentiated and kept in their 
usual arrangement. But by creating the central large space covered by a cupola, Turkish 
architectural spirit had very nearly reached the goal towards which it strove. This was 
not the end, however, it was rather the real beginning of space development. 

This development was caused by climatic influences. From the dry plains of central 
Asia the Turks had emigrated to Anatolia, where the climate is wet and rainy for nine 
months of the year. We need not point out that these climatic conditions had a decisive 
influence. The very first mosques built by the Turks in Anatolia show how the architects 
had to take the climate into account. 

When the Turks accepted the religion of Mohammed, they also took over the Arabian 
mosque—at least functionally. But this type of mosque, which was kept unchanged in 
nearly all Islamic countries, as many still extant examples show, was changed here in 
Anatolia so much that it can hardly be recognized. This transformation was no doubt 
partly due to climatic influences.** Close examination of such a mosque shows clearly 
that the broad inner court of the Arabian mosques was here diminished and contracted 
to the utmost. It has omily the size of a pillar square in the middle of the mosque which 
remains uncovered as a last remembrance of the former open court. Under this open 
central part lies the fountain.*® This same feature we find also in the Ottoman-Turkish 
mosques, as for instance in the Ulu-Djami at Brussa.™ There is no doubt that the raw 
climate of the country had partly brought about the roofing of the medresse court with 
cupolas. 

The dissolution of the Seljuk empire and the reorganisation of the state under the 
dynasty of Osman gave a fresh impulse to the further development of architecture. In 
East and South Anatolia the peculiar Turkish architectural spirit had come into contact 
with Persian and Arabian, or rather with Syrian and Mesopotamian architecture. And 
by the conquests in West Anatolia Turkish architecture was partly influenced in its 
outward appearance by the local traditions of the conquered Byzantine territories. After 
the conquest of Constantinople (1453) this transformation became still stronger. But it 
is not permissible to deny altogether the existence of a Turkish architectural spirit as has 
been done with few exceptions until this day. The Turkish architectural spirit remained 
in its essence the same as it had been before the reorganization of the empire and before 
the conquest of Constantinople. This fact must always be borne in mind in studying 
Ottoman-Turkish architecture. There is a difference no doubt between Seljuk-Turkish 


28. See Fr. Sarre, Konia, fig. 25. 30. As example the Eshref Rum Djami in Beyshehir. 

29. K. Wulzinger, Die Pirus Moschee zu Milas, reprint Fr. Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien, Berlin, 1896, p. 127 and 
from the Festschift zur Hundertjahrfeier der Technischen fig.; cf. also Halil Edhem, Kaisari Shahri, Istanbul, 1334, 
Hochschule zu Karlsruhe, 1925, p. 4- p. 63. 


31. Wilde, Brussa, p. 35. 
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and Ottoman-Turkish architecture, yet this difference does not consist in fundamental 
principles but rather in a few external architectural features. The essence of an archi- 
tecture, which from its beginning shows an intense striving for enlargement and for 
unification of the interior, consists in the form of the ground plan and not in architectural 
details or in the elements of construction which are only the means. 

We have seen before how Seljuk-Turkish architecture created an interior space out of 
an open inner court. This interior space was the basis for the development of Ottoman- 
Turkish architecture. 

Long ago H. Gliick showed in his article Oestlicher Kuppelbau, Renaissance und St. Peter 
that the Ottoman-Turkish mosques are an organic development from the Seljuk-Turkish 
medresse.*? In the mosque of Sultan Murad I in Brussa* which was built in 1365 we have 
a vivid example of this. The first glance at the ground plan of this mosque (Fig. 11) shows 
us that we have in this building a further development of the Seljuk-Turkish medresse 
building. Let us look at the ground plan of the mosque. The center of the building is a 
cupola-covered square with a fountain in the middle, as the last vestige of the original 
court. This central space lies always deeper than the surrounding spaces, which is very 
characteristic of its original shape. We furthermore still distinguish the four axial liwans 
covered by barrel vaults. They are joined by arch openings with the central space. 
Between these liwans are the rooms that are accessible by doors. We have here a formal 
shaping and arrangement of spaces closely related to the medresse style. 

The mosque of Sultan Ildrim-Beyazid (Fig. 12), which was completed in 1402, and the 
Yashil Djami (Fig. 13), built 21 years later, in 1423, both in Brussa, represent a new phase 
of this development, with the difference, however, that the liwan on the front side has 
become an entrance hall, and that all areas are vaulted by cupolas. 

The same type we find in the earlier mosques at Adrianople and Constantinople, as, 
for instance, in the old Fatih mosque (1463-1470) and in the Murad Pasha mosque, built 
at the same time, 1466 (Fig. 14). But there is one difference here, for all four lateral units 
are separated from the central ones by walls. 

In this principal form of the mosque there lay a possibility for further space development. 
The omission of the inner walls separating the mosque spaces was an important step 
towards enlargement and unification of space. But by that the second central cupola square 
was diminished by one half and was covered with a semi-cupola. This last change and 
the introduction of a new Byzantine structural element was necessary in order to obtain 
a large central space. The Atik-Ali Pasha mosque at Constantinople, built in 1497, shows 
this further development most clearly (Fig. 15). Although this mosque was erected twenty- 
five years after the completion of the old Fatih, there is no doubt but that the same 
architectural thought was decisive in shaping its ground plan. It is not necessary to look 
for other models. The increase of the usual two lateral cupola-covered spaces to three 


32. This question was dealt with a short time ago by unknown until recently (cf. Wilde, Brussa, p. 13). Now 


K. Wulzinger in his article Die Pirus Moschee zu Milas, 
Karlsruhe, 1925, pp. 5-7. It was first dealt with by H. 
Gliick (cf. p. 160 of the above-mentioned article). cf. also 
U. Hlscher, Entstehung und Entwicklung der osmanischen 
Baukunst, in Zeitschrift fiir Bauwesen, Berlin, 1919, pp. 
354-396. 

33. The date of construction of this mosque was 


we are able to fix it, thanks to the publication of an older 
Turkish historical book Tarichi-al-Osman, by Orudsh ben 
Adil el-Kusas (Berlin, 1926). It contains besides other 


_ valuable information of art-historical character the exact 


date of the construction of this mosque. Cf. also H. 
Lewenklaw von Amelbeurn, Neuwer musulmanischer 
Histori tiirkischer Nation, Frankfurt, 1595, p. 140. 
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lying on both sides of the central space, the diminution of the kiblah space by one half, 
and the omission of the walls separating the mosque space led to the ground plan which 
we have before us in the old Fatih mosque (Fig. 5). 


This was nothing but an organic and living evolution of Turkish architecture as a whole. 
Yet the Fatih mosque in its old shape prepared still other possibilities for space enlarge- 
ment. The almost geometric repetition of the parts developed in this mosque, that is to 
say, the semi-cupola with lateral smaller cupolas on the front side of the mosque, resulted 
per se in a ground plan which the well-known architect Khaireddin applied with ease in 
building the Sultan Beyazid mosque at Constantinople, 1501-1507 (Figs. 16, 20). 

We do not dispute the fact that the shape of the Hagia Sophia may have given an 
impulse to this last step which was, however, already prepared. Consequently, the ground 
plan shape of the Hagia Sophia was reached not by mere imitation but by a specifically 
Turkish development. We are therefore justified in saying that the time of the conquest 
of Constantinople does not signify this sudden revolution in late Turkish architecture as 
art historians have hitherto believed. On the contrary, it was a movement of the Turkish 
architectural spirit that grew out of Anatolian conditions, attaining only gradually its 
acme in the new capital. 


Only one more step was necessary to create a vast unified edifice. This was the great 
work of the architect Kodsha Sinan Aga. His Shah-Zade mosque at Constantinople, 
(Figs. 17, 19), which was completed in 1548, is itself again a continuation of the idea of 
centralizing through the addition of two lateral semi-cupolas. In this Sinan passed beyond 
the scheme of the Hagia Sophia. This was the last and consistent expression of the striving 
towards space enlargement and space unification which was the aim of the Turkish archi- 
tectural spirit from its very beginning, as we have shown in several examples. 


Here in the Shah-Zade mosque we have the first completely successful attempt to 
create a unified space, although from the point of view of construction this mosque does 
not represent perfection. This constructive weakness is most clearly shown in the majority 
of the buttresses. These are placed outside on the kiblah side, yet in the interior on the 
front side, and are divided left and right by a wall, thus placing them partly outside, 
partly inside. This constructive weakness is further shown in the dissimilarity of the 
cupola-supporting arches in the interior of the mosque, for those which support the central 
cupola are narrower than those supporting the smaller corner cupolas. 

The Sultan Ahmed mosque at Constantinople, which was completed in 1616, that is to 
say, sixty-eight years after the Shah-Zade, is a work of the architect Sedefkiar Mehmet 
Aga. It may be considered a creation of the highest constructive and artistic value 
(Figs. 22, 23). With its four semi-cupolas leaning aginst the central cupola it follows in 
its space formation the plan of the Shah-Zade. With this mosque Turkish space con- 
struction reaches its culminating point. 

Not until the epoch of the decline of Turkish power, which coincides with the decline of 
Turkish architecture, did the new Fatih mosque, completed in 1771, receive its present 
ground plan and elevation (Figs. 4, 21). It is nothing but a repetition of the Shah-Zade 
mosque erected by the great master Kocha Mimar Sinan Aga. 

There is one more question to discuss: In how far have Byzantine influences affected 
this course of development? 




















Fic. 20—Constantinople: Sultan Beyazid Mosque. 1507 





Fic. 21—Constantinople: New Fatih Mosque. 1771 











Fic. 22—Constantinople: Cupola of Sultan Ahmed Mosque. 1616 f 





Fic. 23—Constantinople: Sultan Ahmed Mosque. 1616 
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The common assumption that the late Turkish mosque style is dependant on the 
Byzantine church style, especially on the domed cross church* must be denied on the 
strength of the above-mentioned facts. 

We must also deny the assumption that the Byzantine architectural spirit manifests 
itself in Turkish architecture after the conquest of Constantinople.** There was no more 
living Byzantine architecture during the rise of the Ottoman-Turkish space construc- 
tion. It is not to be supposed that the Hagia Sophia, which itself occupies a unique 
position in Byzantine development, can be considered the direct model for the large 
domed mosques of the late time.** But it shall not be denied that the large space dimension 
of the Hagia Sophia may have given a further impulse to a development that had already 
begun. We have seen above that the Beyazid mosque at Constantinople was in its ground 
plan not a mere repetition of the Hagia Sophia but was already prepared by the old Fatih 
mosque, which itself was the outcome of a long development. 

Ottoman-Turkish architecture, to be sure, employs in the main the same structural 
elements as the Byzantine, as, for instance, columns, pendentives, semi-cupolas, but these 
elements are only a means by which an original thought is realized. Although this 
structural thought aiming at space enlargement and space unification may be found 
among the Byzantines, it is not to be doubted either that the idea of space creation was 
born independently in Turkish architecture and went its own way. This is best proved 
by the architectural monuments themselves which we have been considering here briefly. 


34. H. Wilde, Brussa, p. 10; cf. K. Wulzinger Die 36. Cf. K. Wulzinger in Alitirkische Keramik, by 
Pirus Moschee zu Milas, p. 9. Al. Raymund, Munich, 1922, p. 16. 
35. C. Gurlitt, Die Baukunst Konstantinopels, p. 58. 





Constantinople: Old Fatih Mosque—Engraving by Wilhelm Dilich 
after Drawing by Melchior Lorichs 
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Die FIGURALE PLASTIK DER OSTLOMBARDEI VON 1100 
BIs 1178. By Trude Krautheimer-Hess. Marburger 
Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft. 1928. 


The literature of the history of the Lombard school of 
Romanesque sculpture may be said to have begun with 
the publication in 1897 of M. G. Zimmerman’s book 
entitled Oberitalische Plastik (Leipzig), a work distinguished 
for its stylistic observations, though unfortunately marred 
by incorrect reading of inscriptions in several places. 
This latter led to erroneous conclusions in regard to several 
monuments, notably the sculpture of S. Silvestro of 
Nonantola, which Zimmerman dates in the thirteenth 
rather than the twelfth century, thus depriving the early 
history of the school of an important dated monument 
and one which plays a great part in determining the 
chronological position of the sculpture of Piacenza Cathe- 
dral. In 1903, volume III of Venturi’s Storia dell’ arte 
italiana, dealing with the Romanesque period, appeared. 
In what appears to be a too hasty synthesis of material 
not completely assimilated, this author ascribes prac- 
tically all of the sculpture of North Italy between 1100 
and 1150 to Wiligelmus and Niccold, seeing the two as 
standing in the relationship of master and pupil and 
tacitly assigning them a productive career of fifty years. 
The conclusions to which he came have not been verified 
by close study and his identification of the Wiligelmus of 
Modena with the Guglielmo who signed himself as the 
author of the reliefs to the north of the west portal of S. 
Zeno of Verona is now realized to have been erroneous. 

In 1916 Arthur Kingsley Porter published his Lombard 
Architecture in three volumes with an album of illustra- 
tions. This monumental work presents invaluable docu- 
ments in the history of Lombard architecture and combines 
with them many observations on the sculptural decoration 
of the buildings. As a source book for the period it is 
without equal, but occasional errors in reading inscrip- 
tions, notably that on the porch preceding the western 
portal of Ferrara Cathedral, are to be found. Furthermore, 
the stylistic observations are highly colored by purely 
subjective considerations, which frequently renders the 
attributions and also the iconographical identifications 
matters for verification. However, it must be admitted 
that to Porter goes the credit for first observing the im- 
portance of the Lombard school of sculpture in the Roman- 
esque period, an importance which the publications of 
French archaeologists, notably Lasteyrie, were rapidly 
obscuring. 

A short time after the appearance of Porter’s work, 
Emile Male published the last volume of his trilogy on the 
iconography of French mediaeval art, L’art religieuse en 
France de la XI Ime sitcle, in which he endeavored to find 
French origins for the Lombard school, both iconographic- 
ally and stylistically, necessitating a complete revision of 
Porter’s chronology and flying in the face of such docu- 
mented monuments as the cathedrals of Modena and 
Cremona. In the Gazette des beaux-arts for 1918, pp. 35, ff. 
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he presents still further arguments to support his point of 
view but all so highly colored by chauvinistic preconcep- 
tions that they are stimulating rather than final. Porter’s 
answer to these observations appeared in the same journal 
for 1919, pp. 52 ff., restating his position but bringing 
little new material to bear. Roger Sherman Loomis (Art 
Bulletin, VI, 1924) and Paul Deschamps (Monuments 
Piot, 1927, and Gazette des beaux-arts, 1929, pp. 96 ff.) 
discuss problems of a detailed nature which have some 
bearing on the whole proposition, particularly the re- 
lationship between the Porta della Pescheria of Modena 
Cathedral and the Porta dei Leoni of S. Niccola of Bari. 
The arguments in both cases serve principally to show the 
impossibility of dating monuments of the early twelfth 
century with any degree of certainty by means of heraldic 
details. 

In 1922 a volume entitled Sidfranzédsische Protoren- 
aissance by Richard Hamann, the director of the Kunstse- 
minar of the University of Marburg, appeared. The por- 
tions of it which deal with relationships between the 
Provengal school of sculpture and the Lombard are based 
on a fundamental misconception of the dating of the 
French school and contribute nothing to the picture of the 
early Romanesque schools save valuable illustrations. 
On the other hand, various notes on the sculptural decora- 
tion of the Lombard buildings which are to be found in 
Paul Frankl’s Romanische Baukunst (Handbuch der 
Kunstwissenschaft, 1926) are valuable for their observa- 
tion. No less so are the careful chronology which he has 
established, and the connections which he finds between 
Lombard architecture and German of the eleventh century, 
notably in the cathedrals of Speyer, Mainz, and Worms. 
This latter has a peculiar value in suggesting a possible 
origin for the sculpture of the Lombard school as well as 
the architecture. This same observation has been made 
by Toesca (Storia dell’ arte italiana: Il medioevo, 1927, pp. 
742 ff.), who sees a connection between the school of 
Wiligelmus of Modena and the so-called Milan-Reichenau 
group of ivories, isolated by Adolf Goldschmidt (Die 
Elfenbeinskulpturen aus der Zeit der Karolingischen und 
sdchsischen Kaiser, passim). To Toesca, furthermore, is 
due the observation that the chronological position of the 
Bari Throne is not as completely established as previous 
writers have assumed it to be, an observation which 
renders the arguments of Porter and Loomis concerning 
its priority over Modena Cathedral somewhat less effective. 

The most recent contribution to the literature of Lom- 
bard sculpture is that which appeared under the heading 
which serves as title for this review. Its intent is to estab- 
lish a new chronology for the school and to show by means 
of this chronology a continuous development from the 
origins until the genius of Benedetto Antelami sweeps 
away the Romanesque style to make way for the en- 
croachment of French Gothic ideals. With this in view, 
the author begins by examining the documentary and 
stylistic evidence concerning the decorative sculpture of 
Modena Cathedral as the initial product of the school of 
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Wiligelmus. After this examination, she comes to the 
conclusion that it could not have been carved before 1117 
in spite of the date of 1099 given by the dedicatory plaque 
on the west fagade of the building. The factors contribu- 
ting to this conclusion are varied. That which carries the 
most weight is the revelation during the recent recon- 
struction of the Cathedral of a column base with applied 
shafts under the present floor of the building which does 
not belong*to the existing system of the nave. This com- 
bined with the stylistic characteristics of the crypt capitals 
(obviously earlier than the sculpture associated with the 
name of Wiligelmus) leads her to the conclusion that the 
present building was rebuilt on the site of the building of 
1099, which was destroyed by the earthquake of 1117. 
Although this fact is not specifically mentioned in the 
Modenese chronicles, the author is confident that such 
must have been the case in view of the general havoc 
played with churches in that region of Italy by the same 
catastrophe, the cathedrals of Cremona, Nonantola, and 
Parma among others. However, during the excavations 
and clearing away of the ruins of the building commenced 
in 1099, the dedicatory plaque originally placed on that 
structure was found and with the addition of the name of 
Wiligelmus as sculptor of the new decorations, the old 
plaque, bearing the date of 1099, played its original rdle for 
the new cathedral, constructed after 1117. To bear out 
this dating, the author compares the sculpture with that 
of a series of dated monuments of the early twelfth cen- 
tury, notably the Bari Throne, the sculpture of the 
cloister and portal of Moissac, and that of the south portal 
of St.-Sernin of Toulouse and finds in this stylistic com- 
parison further support for her date of after 1117 for the 
Modena sculptures, 


By means of very similar arguments, the author finds 
the fragments of sculpture at Cremona Cathedral which 
have often been associated with the name of Wiligelmus to 
date after 1117. Here it is known that the building was 
destroyed by the earthquake of that year and rebuilt after 
1129. Here too is a dedicatory plaque very similar to 
that found on the west fagade of Modena, giving the date 
of 1107 as that when the original structure was com- 
menced. However, the author, observing that the portion 
of the plaque bearing the inscription is in two fragments, 
comes to the conclusion that here again the part which 
bears the date of the earlier structure was found during 
the excavations made after 1129 and incorporated with 
the dedicatory tablet which was being made for the new 
building. That the earlier date of 1107 had no architec- 
tonic connection with the later structure “hat fiir die 
immaterielle Vorstellung des Mittelalters keine Bedeutung.” 
Here again stylistic comparisons with the Modena sculpture 
lead to the conclusion that the Cremona sculpture is 
undoubtedly later. 

Stylistically, the sculptural decoration of S. Silvestro of 
Nonantola, dated by inscription as after 1121, falls into 
this same category, as do the sculptures of the Porta della 
Pescheria and the Porta dei Principi of Modena Cathedral, 
as well as a holy water font which is in the Museo Civico 
of Modena. The plaques carved in low relief which sur- 
mount the pilasters applied to the north and south sides of 
Modena Cathedral belong to an even later period, however, 
and have the quality of being stylized reductions of the 
characteristics found in the Wiligelmus sculpture. 


Contemporary with this development, another is to be 
found with the sculptor Niccold as its most talented 
protagonist. His first known and best work is to be found 
in the sculpture decorating the western portal of the 
Cathedral of Ferrara, which is thoroughly documented as 
having been begun in 1133 and finished by 1141. Niccold’s 
authorship is attested by his signature on the tympanum 
and a mosaic inscription in the interior of the building, 
now lost. Following the Ferrara sculpture is that of the 
Cathedral of Verona, dated 1139, in which Niccold’s hand 
may be seen, but only to a relatively small extent. The 
sculpture of the west front of S. Zeno of Verona, on the 
other hand, represents a reduction of Niccold’s style and 
stands in much the same relation to Ferrara that the 
pilaster plaques of Modena do to Wiligelmus’ sculpture 
on the west fagade. This development in Lombard sculp- 
ture which took place under the inspiration of Niccold was 
quite independent of the contemporary one which has 
taken the name of Wiligelmus, there being no connection 
between them. 

It is not until the sculptural decoration of Piacenza 
Cathedral begins that the two styles come into contact with 
each other. Here in the north portal of the west facade, 
the style of Wiligelmus is to be found, very similar to that 
of the sculpture of S. Silvestro of Nonantola, while in the 
south portal a style which represents a still further reduc- 
tion of Niccold’s is to be found. The date of 1122 which 
is found on the west fagade of the Cathedral of Piacenza 
as well as in the Chronicon Placentinum of Giovanni da 
Musso must perforce be in error for the beginning of the 
structure, at least as far as the sculpture is concerned, 
inasmuch as the style of the Piacenza decoration pre- 
supposes the existence of that of Ferrara, dated 1133 to 
1141. Hence fhe Piacenza portals must date at the very 
earliest after 1135. As was stated before, the sculptures 
contain both stylistic and iconographic elements which 
derive from those of Nonantola and Ferrara and represent 
an advance from them. Belonging also to this style 
achieved by a union of those of Wiligelmus and Niccold 
are the caryatid figures upholding the porches of the west 
front of Piacenza Cathedral and various figures which now 
or originally performed the same function in the Cathedral 
of Cremona. 

This combined style undergoes a further stylization in 
itself, which the author takes up in the fourth main 
division of the article. It includes such monuments as the 
statues flanking the apse window of Piacenza Cathedral, 
the ambon of S. Maria of Carpi, the figures over the nave 
arches of Piacenza Cathedral, the sculptures of S. An- 
tonino of Piacenza, the Cathedrals of Lodi and Castell’ 
Arquato, and the four prophets who decorate the west 
portal of the Cathedral of Cremona. The date of this 
tendency is determined by the author as falling in the 
third quarter of the twelfth century, a conclusion at 
striking variance with that hitherto accepted for the 
Cremona figures, which are generally associated with the 
immediate circle of Wiligelmus. In fact, it is only by 
stylistic association with S. Antonino, a monument dated 
1171, that the group hangs together at all. It is in this 
milieu that the early work of Benedetto Antelami is 
developed, notably the Deposition from the Cross in the 
south transept of Parma Cathedral, rather than as a 
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direct outgrowth of the Provengal style as found in the 
scene of the same subject on the west fagade of St.-Gilles. 

As conclusion to the article, several remarks anent the 
possible origin of the Lombard style are appended. Unable 
to see any direct influence of French schools before the 
last quarter of the twelfth century, a thesis maintained by 
Male, Hamann, and Vége, the author believes that the 
most direct stimulus on the early twelfth century Lombard 
school was that of Roman art. Particularly is this the 
case in the earlier works, notably the putto reliefs on the 
fagade of Modena Cathedral and the rinceaw motive 
which is found on the western portal of the same building. 
Still other motives such as the classic Nike which becomes 
the annunciate angel, and the caryatid figure suggesting 
parallels with representations of Atlas find their counter- 
parts in the whole progress of the Lombard school. How- 
ever, notable contributions particularly in the figure style 
itself as well as the spiritual content to be found in the 
preducts of the school serve to differentiate it sharply 
from the classic models which functioned as prototypes. 

This brings to a conclusion the establishment of a 
revised chronology which makes possible the portrayal of 
a stylistic development that begins with the earliest 
example known of this Lombard “Renaissance” in 
sculpture, namely the works of Wiligelmus at Modena, 
and ends only with the overwhelming of the native Italian 
style by the French in the products of Benedetto Ante- 
lami’s maturity. However, there are certain objections 
which present themselves to an unqualified acceptance of 
the conclusions to which the author has come. These have 
to do principally with the dates established for the Cathe- 
drals of Modena and Cremona. It is not often that such 
dependable documents for the dating of a structure are to 
be found as in the dedicatory inscriptions preserved in 
these two buildings, and to dismiss their intrinsic value on 
the grounds of nothing more than mere supposition is to 
confess the introduction of a subjective element into the 
picture which can only be distrusted unless based on 
certified facts. Instead of being given such facts the 
reader is asked to assume that the Cathedral of Modena 
was destroyed by the earthquake of 1117, merely because 
a number of other structures in neighboring cities were 
thus ruined. The author chooses to believe that the 
absence of any mention of such an occurrence in local 
chronicles does not make such a contingency impossible. 
On the contrary, the absence of such an entry in any 
chronicle whatsoever, especially in view of the great 
number which are to be found in the chronicles of other 
cities should be confirmation of the assumption that such 
an occurrence did not take place. Furthermore, when the 
same circumstances are proposed, to furnish proof of a 
similar occurrence at Cremona, which again is used to 
strengthen the Modena hypothesis, the purely hypo- 
thetical quality of the argument becomes slightly over- 
refined. To assume that the workmen excavating the 
ruins of two different churches should find in both the 
remains of a preéxistent dedicatory tablet which they 
forthwith incorporated in dedications of the newly erected 
structure is to assume a coincidence which requires more 
proof than any that has been adduced by the author. So 
much for the fallacy latent in the reasoning which came 
to the results quoted above. 


The actual facts in the matter speak quite as vigorously 
against the conclusion reached by the author. Thus the 
epigraphy of the two parts of the Modena inscription is 
identical. To assume that both parts are of the date of 
the Wiligelmus passage, dated as the author would have 
it after 1117, is to imply a continuous and uninterrupted 
building from the time of its origin in 1099. On the other 
hand, if the whole inscription is dated 1099, the figures 
which accompany it must obviously be dated from that 
period too, figures which the author has stated belong to 
the later period of Wiligelmus’ activity at Modena. This 
would imply the completion of a large part of the Genesis 
reliefs even before 1099. Thus the epigraphy of the 
dedication panel will demand a certain amount of explana- 
tion before the author’s chronology for it can be accepted. 

In a very similar way, the author’s reasoning concerning 
the dedicatory panel of Cremona fails to explain certain 
facts which she adduces to prove her point concerning its 
adaptation. Foremost among these is that of the com- 
position of the panel which the author believes to show 
that the upper part (that which contains the date of 1107) 
was put in later when it was discovered after the new 
panel had been commenced. A certain preoccupation with 
composition of a very subtle character is a quality ascribed 
to Lombard sculptors of this period by the author which, 
if it existed, would have made it quite impossible for the 
upper part of the panel to have been used as it is, had it 
not been a later addition. However, it seems rather that 
if such a preoccupation was a part of the Lombard sculp- 
tor’s artistic personality (which is open to debate) he would 
certainly have been able to make the fragment of the 
original plaque a more fundamental part of his composition 
if it had been discovered and reémployed. Rather than any 
such artificial explanation, it seems much more plausible 
that the shape of the panel was altered at some date 
posterior to that of the rebuilding, thus forcing the upper 
fragment of the inscription into its awkward relation to the 
lower part and to the whole. 

Equally subjective is the author’s application of stylistic 
criteria in determining the date of the sculpture of Modena 
Cathedral. Thus in figs. 12 and 13 of her article are shown 
respectively a capital from the crypt of Modena Cathedral 
and one from the church of S. Maria Aurona near Milan, 
@ monument dated 1099 according to Laudedeo Testi— 
two capitals between which the author professes to find 
such similarity that they can be separated in time by only 
a few years. Now as the crypt must be perforce the first 
part of a church to be built and as the crypt of Modena 
has capitals quite obviously earlier than the work of 
Wiligelmus, and as those same capitals are very closely 
related to another monument, in Milan, which is dated 
1099, these capitals and the column found under the floor 
of Modena Cathedral must belong to the church built in 
1099 which was destroyed in 1117, while Wiligelmus’ 
sculpture must equally certainly belong to the building 
erected after that catastrophe. As a matter of fact, the 
relationship between the two capitals seems to the present 
writer to be of the most casual nature and to be accounted 
for more easily by their common dependency upon late 
Latin models than by any very close connection chrono- 
logically. Paul Frankl (Der Dom in Modena, in Jahrb. 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1927, pp. 39 ff.) advances a re- 
construction of the original building on the present site of 
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Modena Cathedral which he dates c. 1030, a chronological 
position which would account equally well for crypt 
capitals and the nave column. Furthermore, it would 
account for a building of sufficient age by 1099 that the 
state of disrepair described in the Relatio of Modena 
would be quite possible, necessitating the reconstruction 
described there so vividly. This document is further 
evidence that the structure of 1099 could hardly have been 
destroyed in the earthquake of 1117, for it hardly seems 
reasonable that an event of such a nature could have 
escaped inclusion in a chronicle of such a detailed nature. 

Furthermore, the author’s stylistic comparisons to prove 
the chronological position of Modena Cathedral after 1117 
seem to overlook certain factors. The principal character- 
istic by which this element is judged is the use of parallel 
lines engraved on the surface of the stone to represent 
drapery folds. It is to be found in the reliefs in the cloister 
of St.-Sernin of Toulouse, dated 1096; the Bari Throne, 
of 1098; the Moissac cloister reliefs, of 1100; the Monopoli 
archivolt, 1107; the south portal of St.-Sernin of Toulouse, 
after 1110; and the west portal of Moissac, before 1130. 
Now, inasmuch as the Modena sculpture seems further 
removed from the Languedocian, though undeniably 
related to it, than does the Bari Throne, it must be later 
than 1098. In a similar way it represents an advance over 
the Monopoli archivolt, hence it must be later in date than 
1107. Thus the picture presented is that of a stylistic 
characteristic making its appearance in Languedoc about 
1096, reappearing in Apulia in 1098 and 1107, and finally 
finding its way to Lombardy sometime after that date. 
This is tantamount to reducing the style of Wiligelmus and 
his successors to a mere retardetaire phase of the Langue- 
docian and takes no account of the fact that it is far from 
being finally determined that the early Lombard style has 
not as much claim to individuality of origin as has that of 
Toulouse and Moissac. As a matter of incidental interest, 
it would be valuable to know by what process Prof. 
Hamann arrived at the conclusions embodied in his oral 
dating of St.-Sernin of Toulouse as mentioned in the 
footnotes on p. 241 of the article here being considered. 
Were it indeed possible to fix the date of this monument, a 
very useful point of departure for the period would be 
gained. 

The establishment of the chronology of the second 
stylistic development in Lombard sculpture, that which 
has been given the name of Niccold, does not present so 
many difficulties. The Cathedral of Ferrara is dated 
beyond al! possibility of doubt as having been begun in 
1133 and the western portal at least finished by 1141. 
It is difficult to understand, however, why the author 
prefers to consider the sculpture of S. Zeno as more ad- 
vanced in style than that of the Cathedral of Verona. The 
quality of the former is undoubtedly higher than that of 
the latter as admitted by the author herself, and the date 
of 1138 for the former is as easily acceptable as 1139 for the 
latter. To accept the signature of the artist on the tym- 
panum of S. Zeno and in the same place in the Cathedral 
of Verona, and yet to reject the signature of the same 
Niccolé on the Creation plaque of S. Zeno on the grounds 
that it is a pupil at work seems to be merely captious. 
If the background from which Niccold came had been 
more carefully established, it would be obvious that the 
stylistic development goes by Ferrara to S. Zeno and from 


S. Zeno to the Cathedral of Verona. This development 
cannot be understood, however, with the sculpture of 
Piacenza Cathedral treated as it is by the author. The 
discussion of this all-important monument is that which 
seems the most hypothetical in the entire article and which 
leaves the most to be desired. The author professes to see 
in Piacenza Cathedral the coming together of the two 
stylistic developments outlined before, Niccold’s style 
appearing in the south portal of the west facade and 
Wiligelmus’ in the north one. This is quite possible, but 
not with the chronology which the author has established. 
According to it, the Piacenza sculpture dates after that of 
Ferrara Cathedral, that is, in the early 1140’s. This is to 
imply that the north archivolt, closely related in style as 
it is to the Nonantola sculpture, which in turn is very near 
to Wiligelmus himself, is separated in time from it by over 
forty years. To say as does the author, on p. 279, that its 
appearance in Piacenza is further reason for dating Modena 
later than 1117 is only to introduce another element of 
uncertainty into the earlier chronology, which, as has 
been seen, is based on a completely hypothetical assump- 
tion to begin with. Furthermore, the statement (on 
p. 241) that the use of finely cut parallel lines to represent 
drapery folds is a characteristic of the early twelfth 
century sculpture, followed later by the discussion of this 
same characteristic in Piacenza, a monument of the 40’s, 
is to exhibit a striking absence of consistency, to say the 
least. The same thing is to be said of the insistence of the 
author on the fact that the Piacenza south portal archivolt 
shows an advance over the Ferrara lintel in concept of 
space since the representation of Joseph in the Flight into 
Egypt in the former shows him stepping behind the pillar 
which separates the bay of the arcade containing that 
scene from the next one. This is to ignore completely the 
fact that the whole tendency of the middle twelfth cen- 
tury is toward a more architectonic use of sculpture and 
that the Piacenza archivolt is much nearer the eleventh 
century, with its tendency to break over the confines 
of the compositional space, than the twelfth, with its 
conformation to the limits of the space involved. All 
these considerations make it impossible to accept the 
dating given by the author to Piacenza Cathedral until 
more direct documentary evidence to that effect can be 
produced. 

This inconsistency in the treatment of the sculpture of 
Piacenza Cathedral could be avoided were it not for a 
somewhat general point of view taken by the author. 
This is suggested on p. 231 of the article, where the state- 
ment is made that in 1178 French influence on Italian 
sculpture begins to make itself felt. With this predis- 
position it is impossible for the author to admit that the 
style of the Piacenza south portal archivolt may be due 
to the influence of Toulousan sculpture, by means of which 
she could have avoided the embarrassment of having to 
prove it a development from Niccold’s style. It is not 
difficult to see in the figures in the spandrels of the south 
porch of Piacenza a distinct trace of French stylistic in - 
fluence and indeed in the architrave of the same portal, 
the figures in the architrave of Ferrara Cathedral and the 
columns of the portal, the figures of the Genesis plaques of 
S. Zeno and the column figures of the Cathedral of Verona. 
The admission of an influx of foreign stylistic traits as 
early as the 20’s gives a much more plausible explanation 
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of these figures than any attempt to develop them from 
Niccold’s own style. 

Similarly, the position maintained by the author on 
Pp. 257 regarding a possible interplay of influences between 
the sculpture of Wiligelmus and that of Niccolé does not 
explain certain features which require some comment. 
Thus in both schools, the use of the double axe as a 
decorative motive is common. More than this, the treat- 
ment of foliate ornament is very similar in the works of 
both Wiligelmus and Niccold, consisting as it does in a 
heavy rinceau in which the leaves are twined around the 
interlacing stems, giving a solid and massive effect quite 
different from that of eleventh century rinceau, a style 
which is found in a later development in the capitals from 
La Daurade in the Museum of Toulouse, in which the 
interlace consists principally of the stems with few, if any, 
leaves. Furthermore, the plastic quality of Niccolé’s work 
seems to be the direct result of influence from the sculpture 
of Wiligelmus. For it is the plasticity of all the sculpture 
of the early Lombard school which is its most distinguish- 
ing characteristic and which gives it its most forceful 
appeal, rather than any attempt at the representation of 
space. The “‘Raumproblem” and the “ Rawmillusion’’of 
which the author speaks on p. 260 in her discussion of the 
tympanum of the west portal of Ferrara Cathedral resolve 
themselves into nothing more than the attempts of the 
artist to give his figure plastic reality. To speak of a desire 
on the part of the twelfth century sculptor to give an 
illusion of space in an art as fundamentally architectonic 
as that which is revealed in the Lombard school is to fail 
completely to comprehend the function of the art of that 
period. This failure arises largely from another general 
point of view taken by the author in the opening lines of 
the article, that is, that the sculpture should be considered 
quite independent of its architectural setting. And it is 
this refusal to see that the architectonic requirements of 
the sculpture are foremost in the artist’s mind that leads 
the author into the most fundamental! misconception of 
her thesis, namely, that a feeling for the representation of 
space can be accepted as a criterion for the dating of 
monuments in this school of sculpture. 

Actual errors of fact are gratifyingly few in the article, 
two only presenting themselves to a careful study. The 
first of these occurs on p. 257, note 58, where the first line 
of the porch fagade inscription of Ferrara Cathedral is 
catried over to make up the first line of the tympanum 
inscription also. The latter should read merely 


ARTIFICEM GNARUM QUI SCULPSERIT HEC 
NICOLAUM HUC CONCURRENTES LAUDENT 
PER SECULA GENTES 


without the lines ANNO MILLENO CENTENO TER 
QUOQUE DENO OUINQUE, which is appended to it. 
The second occurs on p. 291 under fig. 70, which the title 
locates in the Museo Civico of Piacenza even though the 
text of the opposite page mentions it as being in Cremona. 

The article as a whole is written in a very clear and 
explicit style in short and concise sentences, a welcome 
departure from the involutions so admired by an earlier 
generation of the author’s countrymen. In addition to 
this very definite contribution, the illustrations of the 
article, made in many cases from photographs taken by 
the Marburger Kunstseminar furnish an exceedingly 


valuable and much needed augmentation of the available 
documents of this period of mediaeval sculpture. 


David M. Robb 


GESCHICHTE DES JAPANISCHEN Houzscanitts. By Julius 
Kurth. I: From the Beginnings up to Harunobu. 440 pp; 
29 pls. (27 colored). Leipzig, Hiersemann, 1925. 


The most commanding feature of Kurth’s book on 
Japanese prints is its thoroughness. A truly appalling 
mass of facts is gathered together and forced with iron 
precision from the chaos of its multiplicity to ordered 
accuracy. This systematization might well be the despair 
of the audacious Japanese artist and his world of energetic, 
vigorous actors and lithe and graceful courtesans, if, per- 
chance, these were given a choice in the matter, As it is, 
however, a student of oriental art, or, most of all, a 
museum staff, can be nothing but grateful for the com- 
pleteness and useableness of the book. Each chapter head 
gives warning of the general contents; each subdivision 
falls into position under it and is lettered and placed on the 
page accordingly; each artist, with his whole family and 
school, is clearly set forth and his works described, from 
right to left, from upper corner to lower corner, with the 
tone of each little shape given, and the signature and its 
significance described. In fact, everything seems irre- 
proachable and perfect. The derivation and environment 
of the Japanese prints are given in detail; the Yedo, the 
whole theater world, and the tea houses, the actors and 
their coats of arms, their families and epochs, the principal 
names and “die iibrigen Namen” as well. All this, plus a 
summary of the artists to be studied, the technique of the 
prints, and the science of the art, make up the contents of 
107 pages of introduction. Then the history of Japanese 
prints begins, with the organization strictly historical and 
chronological, and the material purely factual. 

One cannot but wish it possible to find a book less pon- 
derous, but sacrificing none of the accuracy and wealth 
of material. One hunts for a relieving word of aesthetic 
criticism, or some interpretation of the spirit of the 
Japanese print. One misses such apt and suggestive 
phrases as one finds in Laurence Binyon’s Art of the Far 
East, or Arthur Davidson Ficke’s Chats on Japanese 
Prints. Binyon describes Japanese art as showing a 
“high, gay spirit of life and energy,” and says that it is 
“buoyant and flexible,” “intelligent rather than intellec- 
tual,” while Ficke speaks of the art as being “‘ whimsically 
vulgar,” a style which was “flippant and took nothing 
seriously except itself.” Such phrases are poignant and 
give as much understanding as page upon page of more 
constructive facts. But Ficke offers mere “chats,” and 
Binyon devotes only a section of a book on the art of the 
Far East to Japanese prints, while Kurth is writing solely 
on the latter subject, in a substantial work, volume I of 
which, dealing only with the material up to the time of 
Harunobu, contains no less than 440 pages. What an 
opportunity for a few witticisms at least, particularly in 
the introduction, where specific accuracy means less and 
descriptive liveliness means more! To be sure, he does 
describe the animated Yedo, but with sonorous poetry: 
“ Etwa da, wo das nach Nord gerichtete Ende der Hauptinsel 
Japans eine plitzliche Richtung nach Siidwest nimmt wo 
der Sumida-Fluss sich zum grossen ‘Strome’ (o-kawa) 
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erweilert und in einen prachtigen Meerbusen ergiesst, den 
stidlich nur ein schmaler Arm mit dem Grossen Ozean 
verbindet, fast noch im Schatten des herrlichen Vulkanes 
Fugi liegt Alt-Yedo, die heitere Residenz der Tokugawa- 
Dynastie.”” Then continue six pages of exact geographical 
location, creeping ever closer in on the Yedo, which Ficke, 
with two words, classifies as the “‘ Japanese Montmartre.” 
Of the stunning harmonies of the prints, the sudden flash 
of red breaking in on a dull blue and gold, or of the free 
bold proportions and the subtleties of echoing shapes, he 
says little. Throughout page upon page of description of 
what color or what arrangement is used, he says nothing 
of the wherefore, or the skill of these matchless designs. 

The plates show the same perfection and accuracy as the 
text. They, both those in color and those in black and 
white, are well executed technically, as is, indeed, the 
whole book. The paper is good, the type readable, the 
linen binding serviceable and strong, and freedom from 
frequent typographical errors is very apparent. 

The number of plates seems to be sacrificed for quality. 
Kurth himself says they are “solely to facilitate in the 
understanding cf the masters, and give therefore, no de- 
tailed explanation.” There are only twenty-nine of them, 
in a book which describes hundreds of masters and their 
works. This is a loss, since descriptions only, however 
full, mean little without at least an example of the artist’s 
work. Much of this gap can fortunately be filled by the 
completeness of the illustrations in Basil Stewarts’ 
Subjects Portrayed in Japanese Colour Prints. In fact, the 
book serves to consolidate the fragmentary material 
hitherto published on Japanese prints. And at the same 
time, Kurth’s intricate research has added a mass of new 
information invaluable to the subject. 

Ethel Hahn 


Earvy Inpian Scutpture. By Ludwig Bachhofer. XXXVI, 
137 pp.; 61 pls. gto. New York, The Pegasus Press, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


In the Far East, life and art are two inseparable factors. 
The Indian, from rajah to pariah, understands the expres- 
sion of his age, without words of interpretation, while an 
old Chinese proverb says: “A single picture is of more 
value than a thousand words.” This state of accord 
exists in an ideally balanced and sensitized community, 
where art is an expression of its inherent life, thoughts, and 
feelings. Such a unity might conceivably rule out the 
ability even to comprehend any culture foreign to the 
community’s own experience. 

In the highly complex Western world of to-day, life and 
art are not conterminous, and the average citizen is not 
aware that art exists outside of museums or movie theatres. 
The critic attempts to bring the two closer by analyzing, 
theorizing, and expatiating on the art of the past as well as 
that of the present. He also tries to understand and 
interpret the art of another race and tradition. This is 
more difficult, and history and criticism both are needed, 
for it is necessary to explain the actuality of this art, just 
why it is, what it is, and why it could not be otherwise. 
Under these circumstances one is perhaps justified in using 
a thousand words of criticism in an attempt to understand 
a single work of art. The process of criticism, however, 
tends to become so absorbing that one goes even farther 
and loses sight completely of the work which he is 


criticizing. Endless fallacies arise as a result, which have 
been repeated so many times that they seem axioms. One 
can not seem to remember, for instance, that Greek art or 
Christian doctrines have nothing to do with the past 
experience of Eastern art, and are therefore not applicable; 
that an art new and strange and different from our norm is 
not necessarily crude, quaint, or exotic. It is so easy to 
hunt for things familiar, and then to relate one’s findings 
with the source of that familiarity, or, even more, to 
consider all things as borrowed, and nothing indigenous. 

The amount of illustrative material in Bachhofer’s 
book speaks volumes to the initiated, and gives to the 
uninitiated, if he be at all sensitive, a complete, if un- 
analyzed impression of the development of Indian sculp- 
ture. Bachhofer’s method of emphasizing the illustrative 
material, and of making brief comments of a historical 
and critical nature is excellent. In these comments, 
however, he has not always succeeded in keeping free of 
those common fallacies of critics. 

Bachhofer’s study of the ASokan, or Mauryan, period is 
stylistically minute, but the dating daring, and to deny 
the existence of any earlier native expression is indiscreetly 
valorous. There can be no “contemporary” art without 
inheritance of tendencies that have been the particular 
determining forces of preéxisting civilization. Of course 
there has been a past to such a complete present as the 
Mauryan period. It is quite impossible to think that any 
foreign impulse was strong enough to create in a new soil 
never yet tilled or in any way prepared. Let us accept for 
the moment, the dating of those early figure statues such 
as the Parkham statue, and place them, as Bachhofer 
does, as crude works of the Mauryan dynasty, instead of 
earlier pre-Mauryan works, and then turn to the following 
statements: “Slowly and hesitatingly the Indian people 
found itself ready to enter the sphere of high art . . . it 
was only in the III B. C. that the streams of inspiration 
began to flow. And even then it was not a steady self 
development, for foreign hands had to clear the path and 
to point the way.” “In the III century the darkness 
shrouding the history of Indian art begins to disperse. 
Only later, when the great religious systems had grown 
up, ... the sense of the Indian people for sculptural 
creation was awakened. The impulse came from outside 
. . » (from Persia) India required a powerful stimulus 
before it was able to emerge from the depths of handicraft 
and to enter the free field of higher art.” These seem 
amazing and sweeping statements. Although the Indian 
bell-shaped capitals may have come from a cognate source, 
they are admittedly different from the Persian lotus-flower 
support. Agéoka himself, moreover, speaks of earlier 
columns in India. Nor does the perfectly polished surface 
of these monolithic columns need to be explained by 
outside influence, for it is well known that the early 
Indian was highly skilled in polishing gems. Why should 
we be surprised at the application of that skill to another 
material so closely allied, particularly when an emperor 
was féting a new religion? 

The Parkham statue Bachhofer regards as “clumsy,” 
and along with the other similar statues of massive 
columnal proportions, as poorer work of the Mauryan 
dynasty. I think these are in many ways superior to the 
Sarnath columns. In describing them, however, Bachhofer 
is several times forced to say they are Indian, although he 
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places them in a period which he characterizes as primarily 
Persian. “The two Yaksgas of Patna are, as far as cast, 
dress, and ornamentation are concerned, entirely Indian.” 
Still he places them in the Agokan period, on the grounds 
that they are executed in the same style as the Agokan 
columns, and that the stone of which they are made 
“comes from Chunar, like the columns of Agoka.” This 
reasoning is inconclusive, and nothing prevents a reverse 
argument, i. e., the Agokan columns, being made from 
the same stone as the figure statues, are derived from 
the early figure style. This latter point of view is taken 
by Coomaraswamy. Compare the following statement of 
Coomaraswamy in his Introduction to Indian Art: “The 
oldest Indian sculpture so far known appears to be the 
well-known ‘Parkham statue,’ of the Mathura’ Museum, 
which bears, according to recent readings, inscription 
referring to Kunika Ajatasatru of the saisuniga Dynasty 
—who died 618 B. C.” with Bachhofer’s: “ Mathuri— 
Parkham Yaksa—End of the III B. C. According to 
Vogel’s interpretation the inscription says that the statue 
had been made by Bhadapugarin—Gomitaka a disciple of 
Kunika.” Coomaraswamy bears out his early dating of 
this figure by placing the two Patna Yaksas also earlier 
than the Mauryan dynasty, as typical manifestations of 
early Indian native expression: “The two statues found 
at Patna bear the names of other saisunaga emperors, 
Udayin and Nanda Vardhana, both of the fifth century 
B. C.” Bachhofer quotes no source for his dating of the 
Patna Yakga “second third of the III century B. C.”’ 

Bachhofer’s analysis of the spirit of the sculpture is very 
fine, and shows a keen appreciation. Only occasionally do 
Westernisms creep in. Greek anthropomorphism and 
Christian doctrines of non-sensousness confuse the issue, 
and obstruct the consistent development of his presenta- 
tion. He speaks of Sanchi as “distinguished by a keen 
interest in worldly things rather than a deep understanding 
of the pessimistic truths of salvation.” Of Karli figures 
he says they show “proud humanity, heroic bodies ful! of 
strength and self-assurance.”” And later he states “It is 
self-evident that the altered ideal of the body conceals a 
fundamentally different extent of expression, for that calm 
strength which emanates from the couples of Karli we shall 
never encounter again during the later period. An easy 
serenity and cheerfulness flow through the figures, and 
everything is gay and animated not only in the gestures, 
but even more so in the heart. Everything is illumined by a 
spirit of comfortable enjoyment.” Amariivati he in- 
terprets as manifesting a “trembling, almost hysterical 
unrest.” Coomaraswamy, on the other hand, unifies such 
contradictions and changes between things sensuous and 
things spiritual, as follows: “A conception of life is 
reflected, in which all sensuous and spiritual elements are 
warp and woof of a single texture; so far from conflictive 
with each other, as they conflict in Christian thought, each 
is the inevitable expression of the other. Physical beauty 
is the outward form of innate virtue; luxury and pleasure 
not seductive, but naturally befit and are inevitably 
evoked by psychological maturity.” 

Concerning the Gandhiira schoo! and the discrepancy of 
Bachhofer’s date for Kanigska, 78 A. D., as opposed to the 
usual date, 129 A. D., I feel quite incompetent to judge. 
It is a much discussed period, and one open to many in- 
terpretations. Since the flourishing of the Gandhira 


school coincides with, and continues after, the reign of 
Kaniska, the earlier dating of Kaniska alters somewhat, 
but not materially, the argument that the Gandhira 
Buddhas are earlier, and therefore the source of all such 
anthropomorphically conceived figures. The Hellenistic 
origin of the Buddha image is accordingly affected. How- 
ever, it still remains evident that Buddhas are represented 
in Mathura as well as in Gandhiira, in a style only at times 
allied to the latter school, and continuing an uninterrupted 
development in pure Indian style long after the Gandhira 
school had ceased to exist. This fact is significant in itself, 
if far from conclusive proof of any priority. 

The make-up of the book is arresting. The brilliant 
cover, the liberal margins, the bold readable type, the 
lavish cuts, all give an imposing stamp to the book, in 
some respects laudable, but in others bordering on a breach 
of refined taste. The text tissues opposite the cuts are 
excellent from a practical standpoint, but the blatant 
numbers of the plates on these call harshly for attention. 
Typographical errors are all too frequent, indicating care- 
less proof reading. For instance, the two references given 
in connection with pl. 58 (cf. pp. XXIV, 45 and pp. XXIV, 
44) are inconsistent; and pl. 117, left-hand medallion, is 
in the British Museum and not in Madras. One regrets 
that so many mistakes could creep into a book of such 
weight and importance. 

Ethel Hahn 


ITALIENISCHE StTuDIEN. By Tancred Borenius, Paul 
Clemen, Alexander Dorner, Oskar Fischel, Georg Gronau, 
V. C. Habicht, Erich Haenel, A. F. Heine, Gioia Schub- 
ring, Karl Simon, Wolfgang Stechow, Georg Graf Vitzthum, 
and Oskar Wulff. 190 pp.; 78 figs. glo. Leipzig, Hierse- 
mann, 1929. 


With such an imposing array of authors as contributors, 
the Festschrift in honor of the sixtieth birthday of Paul 
Schubring bespeaks the solid place which Dr. Schubring 
has made for himself in the scholarly world. 

Quite appropriately, the first study in the book deals 
with the subject on which Schubring has produced a 
monumental work, the subject of Italian cassone pictures. 
Tancred Borenius (pp. 1-9; 10 figs.) throws new light on 
some of the panels published by Dr. Schubring and adds 
several important unpublished examples to the list. 

Paul Clemen (pp. 10-31; 12 figs.) traces the story of 
St. Fina of S. Gimignano as it has been handed down in 
various accounts, and he publishes some little known 
representations of her in art. Especially interesting are 
some reliquary busts, reliefs by Benedetto da Majano on 
the tomb of the saint, paintings on a tabernacle by Lorenzo 
di Niccolo di Pietro Gerini, and frescoes by Domenico 
Ghirlandajo. These frescoes were painted by Ghirlandajo 
in 1475 in the chapel at S. Gimignano built in honor of the 
saint in the middle of the fifteenth century. In spite of 
the youth of the artist, his work here was never again 
equalled in its tone of simplicity, modesty, and nobility. 
Even the reproductions justify Dr. Clemen in this con- 
clusion. 

A study such as that of Alexander Dorner’s on the 
development of the representation of space in Italian 
reliefs of the trecento and quattrocento (pp. 32-59; 6 figs.) 
is inevitably somewhat subjective. Once one’s theory 
about the more elusive problems in art history is formu- 
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lated, it is easy to interpret various works in such a way 
as to support that theory. But if Dorner sometimes 
stretches a point, the general outline of his thesis is sound. 
He distinguishes, in the first place, between the Northern, 
Gothic emphasis of masses in relief and the Italian em- 
phasis of space. Then he follows the development of the 
representation of space in Italy through its two channels, 
one Sienese, the other Florentine. He shows that the 
Florentine development reached in the early work of 
Donatello an expression of clearly defined space, in which 
the relief assumed in appearance a box-like form, with the 
masses serving in the attainment of the space effect only 
negatively, as limitations of space. The Sienese develop- 
ment, on the other hand, progressed without definite 
limitation of the space. Finally, the two channels led to 
almost identical solutions of the space problem in the 
reliefs of Verrocchio in Florence and Francesco di Giorgio 
in Siena. 

Oskar Fischel (pp. 60-63) writes a brief appreciation of 
drawings and reproductions of drawings for both aesthetic 
enjoyment and study. 

A hitherto unidentified pair of excellently preserved 
portrait panels in the Kestner Museum at Hanover is 
connected by Georg Gronau (pp. 64-73; 4 figs.) with a 
fascinating page from Italian history. Dr. Gronau has 
observed a similarity, which is indeed striking in spite of 
wide difference in technique and age of subject, between 
the portrait of the woman on one of the panels and the 
engraved portrait of Bianca Maria d’Este of Mirandola in 
the illustrated book De claris . . . mulieribus, published 
in Ferrara in 1497. The man on the companion panel 
would therefore be her husband, Galeotto I Pico, who 
ruled over the little principality of Mirandola after 1467. 
The panels are attributed to Bianca Maria’s half-brother, 
Baldassare d’Este, on the basis of their stylistic analogy 
to the only certain work by that painter, which is in the 
collection of Sir Herbert Cook, but is not reproduced here. 
Gronau can only surmise as to the purpose for which the 
panels were painted and as to their early vicissitudes. 

V. C. Habicht’s convincing attribution of paintings to 
Melchior Lorichs (pp. 74-80; 3 figs.) will come as a surprise 
to scholars accustomed to think of Lorichs only as an 
engraver, whose work offers convenient reference material. 
Elsewhere in this magazine (pp. 179 ff.) Mehmet Aga-Oglu 
has used some of Lorichs’ drawings to help reconstruct 
the original appearance of a mosque which the sixteenth 
century engraver had seen during his travels in Turkey. 
Though almost forgotten, there is plenty of evidence, 
however, that Lorichs was also a painter of portraits, and 
Habicht presents fairly good circumstantial evidence for 
the ascription to him of a portrait of a woman in the 
Provincial Museum at Hanover and a double portrait 
in the museum of Frederiksborg. The reader will be con- 
vinced when he compares these portraits with Lorichs’ 
engraved portrait of Friedrich II, King of Denmark, where 
the same mannerisms are evident. 


Erich Haenel (pp. 81- 96; 5 figs.) makes a contribution 
to the difficult problem of identity of the masters of the 
art of arms and armor by tracing the development of the 
sixteenth century Milanese artist Lucio Piccinino. The 
only documentary information that has come down to us 
concerning this master of ornamented armor mentions a 
suit, fortunately still extant, which he made. With this 


as a touchstone Haenel attributes to the master some other 
fine armor and some richly ornamented shields. 

The frescoes done by a group of Nazarenes in the Villa 
Massimo, Rome, are described by A. F. Heine (pp. 97-114; 
7 figs.). He determines the shares of the various artists, 
Veit, Koch, Overbeck, Fiihrich, and Schnorr, in the three 
rooms in question and discusses the various treatments of 
the literary themes. Water color sketches for Koch’s 
frescoes are used as illustration for the study. 

A brief analysis of the representation of personifications 
of death and sleep (Thanatos and Hypnos) in Greek vase 
painting is made by Gioia Schubring (pp. 115-122; 5 figs.). 
The examples selected justify the author in formulating a 
theory of the development of ideas concerning Death and 
Sleep as attendants of the dead. Starting from the Iliad 
story of Sarpedon, in which the two attendants who carry 
the corpse to its grave are not differentiated one from the 
other, Death is later represented as an old, ogre-like man, 
while his brother is beautiful and gentle. In this case 
Sleep carries the upper part of the body and Death the 
lower. Finally, the conception of Death changes to that 
of a kindly, serious elder brother and he now carries the 
upper part of the dead person, who is no longer shown as a 
corpse, but in youth and beauty. May there not be in 
some of the later representations, as that on the lekythos 
in the National Museum at Athens illustrated in fig. 5, 
an admixture of the concept expressed in the well known 
grave stele in which the earthly friends or relatives bid 
farewell to the deceased, who, seated and dressed, appear 
in the best of health? 


In connection with the forty-four engravings attributed 
by Bartsch, Passavant, and Kristeller to one unknown 
artist, whom Kristeller has designated in his 1916 Graph- 
ischen Gesellschaft publication as the “Master of 1515,” 
Karl Simon (pp. 123-137}. 3 figs.) builds up an interesting, 
if not altogether conclusive, study of the Vischer family. 
Bartsch believed the engraver to be Italian; Kristeller 
was convinced he was a Northerner under Italian influence. 
Simon finds strong indications of a close connection with 
the Vischer workshop. The Vischer atelier sign appears 
on one of the engravings, and on some others there are 
motives used in the atelier. Further, the style is sculptural, 
especially suggesting work in bronze; the subject matter 
is entirely profane, and primarily antique; and both 
subject matter and style presuppose a personal knowledge 
of Italy and especially of North Italian engraving. The 
Vischer atelier and no other, according to our author, has 
all these characteristics, and partly by the process of 
elimination, partly by direct parallels, Hermann Vischer, 
one of the two sons of the old Vischer, is singled out as the 
likely author of the forty-four engravings. 


After a quarter of a century Wolfgang Stechow (pp. 
138-143; 7 figs.) comes to the support of Fabriczy against 
Vasari’s attribution to Andrea Sansovino of the decoration 
in the sacristy and vestibule of S. Spirito, Florence. 
There are two capitals in the sacristy that can be ascribed 
to Sansovino. But they are sharply differentiated in style 
from the rest of the work, which Stechow shows to be by 
Giuliano da San Gallo and Cronaca. Very briefly the 
author runs through the few known works by San Gallo 
and ascribes to him by stylistic comparison the capitals 
in the Palazzo Corsi-Horne. 
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One is always a little skeptical of a study based on such 
uncertainties as Giotto’s restored Navicella mosaic and 
the various drawings and paintings associated with it. 
But out of this unpromising material Georg Graf Vitzthum 
(pp. 144-155; 4 figs.) has pieced a thesis which is remark- 
ably convincing. One needs Lionello Venturi’s article of a 
few years ago (L’Arte, 1922) on the Navicella to follow 
the argument, for Venturi’s illustrations of the eighteen 
copies of the Navicella that date from the fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century are constantly cited but are not 
reproduced here. Vitzthum’s new conclusions in regard 
to the Navicella are based primarily on a reévaluation of 
the copies. The fifteenth century fresco in Foligno and 
the picture of the same date in Lyon are accepted as fairly 
close copies of the mosaic before its restoration. The 
presence of the evangelists and of the wind god that blows 
against the puff of the boat’s sails at the right are there- 
fore not to be taken as additions made by the restorers. 
In this connection our author puts up perhaps his weakest 
defence. He thinks to circumvent Venturi’s objection to 
the un-Giottesque four-zoned composition, which results 
from the admission of the evangelists, by analyzing the 
Navicella as a formal cult picture, comparable to Giotto’s 
Last Judgment in the Arena Chapel, likewise divided into 
zones. The reason for such an analysis is not clear. The 
usual characteristics of Giotto’s narrative compositions 
are here—the series of related scenes in the story, the 
animated gestures and movements appropriate to the 
scenes (the apostles pull at the rigging, or pray, or hide 
their faces in fear), and the incidental familiar details to 
give a greater effect of realism, such as the fisherman. 
But the most important part of Vitzthum’s study, that 
which deals with the hitherto depreciated copy in the 
church of the Cappuccini, carries conviction. This seven- 
teenth century copy assumes new importance as a criterion 
of the stylistic character of Giotto’s original. The contrast 
that is so marked between the apostles and Christ, on the 
one hand, and Peter, the evangelists, and the wind gods, 


on the other, is explained as the result of the copyist’s 
working from well preserved parts of the original for the 
apostles and Christ, and having to depend upon his own 
invention primarily for the damaged evangelists, wind 
gods, and Peter. The apostles and Christ show the style 
of the Arena Chapel frescoes, with a hang-over of char- 
acteristics from late thirteenth century Roman painting. 
Thus, the Navicella assumes more importance in the 
history of Italian painting than recent critics have given it; 
for it can be definitely classified as one of Giotto’s early 
works, dating around 1300. 

In the final article of the book Oskar Wulff (pp. 156-190; 
12 figs.) makes a contribution to the study of Gherardo 
Starnina, in which he first became interested nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. He makes some new attribu- 
tions here besides reviewing the work done on the subject 
by other critics, among them Sirén, Schmarsow, and van 
Marle. Studies of this kind, extending over long years, 
sometimes, as in the present case, prove to be of an 
importance beyond that of mere critical gymnastics: 
they bring before us a well-rounded personality who is 
much more than the insignificant artist that he at first 
seemed. Starnina has proven to be not a retardataire, 
but a progressive artist, who, though clinging still to the 
Gothic style, tries to enliven it with a new realism. 

Quite consistently throughout this Festschrift the studies 
are presented in a manner that will hold the interest of 
even the readers who are not intimately familiar with the 
subjects discussed. Since the subject matter of the book 
does have some semi-popular appeal, and especially since 
such a variety of subjects are dealt with, it is a pity that 
the contributions could not have been more fully illus- 
trated so that the reader would not be required to have 
access to various books and back numbers of magazines 
in order to follow the authors’ arguments, It is only fair 
to add, however, that the illustrations which are included 
are of consistently high quality, in keeping with the 
attractive printing and binding of the book. 


Fern Rusk Shapley 











